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HIS bird is alſo called the ſong- 
thruſh, or mavis. It is the 


fineſt of our ſinging birds, not 

only for the ſweetneſs and variety of its 
notes, but for the long continuance of 
its harmony; as it entertains us with its 
ſong for almoſt three parts of the year. 
Like the miſſel- bird, it chooſes to deliver 
its muſic from the top of a high-tree, 
but deſcends to ſome low buſh or thicket 
to form its neſt ; which is compoſed of 
B 3 carth, 


ter, The colours of both are nearly. 
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6 The REep-Wins. 


earth, moſs, and ſtraw, and the infide 
is curiouſly plaiſtered with clay. It 
lays five or fix eggs, of a pale bluifh 
reen, marked with duſky ſpots. The 
; Sar of this ſpecies is about nine 
inches, the breadth thirteen inches and 
an half, and the weight three ounces, 
Tt breeds early in the ipring, the young 
being frequently hatched in the begin- 
ning of April. In Sileſia, theſe bird: 
build their neſts in April and May, or 
the branches of trees and ſhrubs in 
foreſts; and uſually lay four eggs. 
Sometimes they repair thither from 
diſtant countries, and are ſo numerous 
in the foreſts and on the mountains, 
that they not only afford preſent food 
for the inhabitants; but they roaſt 
them, and afterwards pickle them in 
vinegar, in order to preſerve them for 
future repaſts: they arc taken with 
ſnares made of white horſe-hair, baited 
with berries of the white ſorbet-rree. 


ThE RED-WING. 
THE red-wing greatly reſemble: 
the throſtle, but 1s conſiderably ſmaller, 
weighing only two ounces and a quar- 
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The STARLING: | 7 


fame, except that the ſide, under the 


wings and the inner- coverts are of a red- 
diſh orange in this bird, and yellow in 
the throſtle. Above each eye a line 
of yellowiſh white paſſes from the bill 
to the hind-part of the head. The 


vent feathers are white. The red-wing 


appears in Great- Britain a few days be- 
tore the field-fare, and comes from the 
ſame countries in very large flocks 
. b ts 
They have a diſagreeable piping note 
with us, but in Sweden, they perch on 
the top of ſome tree, and ſing moſt 
agreeably during the ſpring. The 
build their neſts in hedges, and lay 
hive or fix bluiſh green eggs, ſpotted 
with black. This bird is ſometimes 
called the ſwine-pipe, or wind-thruſh. 


TE STARE ox STARLING. 


THE ſtarling may be diſtinguiſhed 
from the reſt of this tribe, by the 
gloſſy green of its feathers in ſome 
lights, and the purple in others. The 
weight of the male ſpecies is above 
three ounces, and that of the fe- 
male ſomewhat leſs, The length is 
eight inches and an half, and the 
breadth fourteen inches and an half, 
The teathers on the head, neck, and 
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8 « The STARLING. 


upper-part of the back are black, varied 
with a moſt beautiful green and purple 
as oppoted to difterent hohts. 'The tips 
of the feathers on the head are of a 
rellowiſh brown, and thoſe on the neck 
are white: they are of a ſingular form, 
being long, narrow, and pointed. The 
lower-part of the Lack, the rump, the 
coverts of the wings, "and the lower- 
part of the breaſt are black, glofled 
vith green. The tips of the feathers 
on the breaſt are white, thoſe of all 
the reſt being vellowith ; and the belly 
is gloſled over with a a deep purple. The 
tail is ſhort, and the wings, when cloſed, 
reach within halt an inch Of tho end. 1 he 
legs and feet are black, tinged with red. 
The ſtarling breeds i in hollow -trees, 
caves of houfes, towers, ruins, cliffs, 
and frequently in high N over the 
ſea. It lays four or "five eggs, of a 
pale b aſh- colour; and makes 
its neſt of ſtraw, {ſmall fibres of roots, 
and moſs, It has a rougher voice than 
the reſt of its kind, but the deficiency 
inthe melody of 1ts notes „is compenſated 
by the facility with which it is taught 
to ſpeak. Theſe birds aſſemble in vaſt 
flocks in winter, and feed upon worms 


and inlefis, At the approach of (Prin, 
they 
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they aſſemble in fields, as if in con- 
fultation together, and ſeem to take no 
nouriſhment for ſeveral days: the ma- 
jority of them leave the country, and 
the reſt breed here. The fleſh of the 
ſtarling is ſo remarkably bitter as to be 
hardly eatable, 

This bird has naturally a wild ſcream- 
ing, uncouth note, but it is much eſteem - 
ed for its aptneſs in imitating the hu- 
man voice, ſpeaking articulately, and 
learning to whiſtle variety of tunes. A 
ſtarling, educated under a judicious 
© RE maſter, becomes ſo — as to 
„be ſometimes ſold for five or fix guineas. 
e Starlings may be taken at about ten 
II days old, and may be fed in the ſame 
„ {manner as young black-birds. The 
s, perſon who feeds them ſhould, while 
ic they are eating, r hr og repeat ſuch 

- words as he would chooſe to have them 
cs learn, and he will find them very apt 
ts, Ifcholars. Many perſons flit their 
an tongues, imagining it will enable them 
cy talk more articulately, but it is a 
ed moſt ridiculous practice, and only tor- 
cht ures the poor animal without being of 

the leaſt ſervice. 

Though naturally a hardy bird, it is 
ſubjęct to the cramp and fits, when con- 
fined 


to The STARLING. 


fined in a cage. Sometimes it is ſo 
ſuddenly ſeized, that it will fall from 
its perch and beat itſelf to death in a 
few moments: a {ſpider or meal-worms 
are a good remedy againſt theſe com- 
plaints, and ſhould be adminiſtered twice 
or thrice a week; each doſe to conſiſt 
of about three, 


Tax BLACK ap WHITE 
INDIAN STARLING. 


T Els bird has a ſharp- pointed bill, 
thickiſh at the baſe, bowed a little 
downward, and of a yellowiſh orange : 
the forehead next the baſe of the bill 
above is white; but the top of the 
head, the throat, and neck are black, 
with a greeniſh gloſs. The back, rump, 
the upper-part of the wings, and the 
tail are blackith 3 but the ridge of the 
wings next the breaft is whitiſh, and 
the outer edges of the great quills are 
of a lighter brown than the other parts. 
The tips of the row of covert feathers 
next above the quills are white; and 
the breaſt, belly, thighs, and covert 
feathers under the tail are white. A 
line, of a paiith brown colour, runs 
en the fides of the upper-part of the 
break, 
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The STARLING. * 


breaſt, forming a ring round the lower- 
part of the neck behind, and the legs 
and feet are of a reddiſh brown, This 
is an inhabitant of Bengal, 


Tus YELLOW INDIAN 
STARLING. 


THE bill of this bird is ſhaped like 
that of the common ſtarling, of a red- 
diſh brown at the baſe, becoming gra- 
dually more duſky towards the point. 
The iris of the eyes 1s of a hazel co- 
lour, encircled with yellow, and the 
pupils are black, The forehead, from 
the bill to the eyes, is of a bright yel- 


low, and the eyes are ſurrounded with 


duſky feathers; the top and ſides of 
the Lag are black. The throat is 
whitiſh, the breaft of a light yellow; 
the belly, thighs, and coverts are of a 
deeper yellow; and the throat and 
breaſt have long duſky ſpots down the 
ſhafts of the feathers. The upper part 
of the neck, back, rump, and coverts 
on the upper part of the tail are of 
2 bright yellow : the greater quills of 
the wings are duſky, edged with yel- 
low on their outer webs : all the covert 
ſcathers on the upper-ſide are yellow, 


with 
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with duſky ſpots in the middle of each. 
The middle feathers of the tail are 
duſky, tinctured with yellow, having 
yellow tips; and the legs and feet are 
duſky. This bird inhabits Bengal in 
the Kaſt-Indies. | 


THE AMERICAN MOCK-BIRD, 
THIS is the favourite ſongſter of a 


region, where the birds excel rather in 
the beauty of their plumage, than the 
ſweetneſs of their notes. It is much 
inferior in beauty to moſt of the fea- | 
thered inhabitants of that country, hut 
it has qualifications. that render it more 
amiable. It is about the fize of a 
thruſh, has a reddiſh bill, and the co- 
lours of its feathers are white and grey. 
Excluſive of its own natural notes, 
which are very muſical and ſolemn, it 
can aſſume the tone of every other 
animal in the foreſt, whether qua- 
druped or bird. It ſeems to delight in 
leading them aſtray. Sometimes it 
allures the ſmaller birds with the call of 
their males, and when they come near, 
it terrifies them with the ſcreams of the 
eagle. It can mimick any of the fea- 
thered tribe to the greateſt aun, 
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The OUZEL, | 13 


. . : 
nd there is none that has not at times 


deen deceived by its call. Such birds, 
however, as we uſually ſee famed for 
umicking with us, have no peculiar 
xerit of their ow n, but the mock- bird 
s ever moſt ſure to plcaſe when it is 
noſt itſelf. At thoſe times it fre- 
ſuently vifits the houſes of the Ameri- 
an planters, and paſſes the whole night 
n the chimney-top, pouring forth the 
yectelt variety of notes of any of the 
eathered creation. So extravagant are 
ne naturaliſts in their encomiums 
pon this bird, that the deactency of 

her ſong- birds in that cou atry ſeems 
mply atoned for by this animal alone. 
t builds its neſt in the truit-trees near 
ouſes, feeds upon fruits and berries, 
ad is cafily domeſticated, 


THE RING-OUZELE. 


THIS is an inhabitant of the moun- 
ainous parts of theſe iſlands, where 
hey appear in companies of five or 
Ix. They are ſomewhat larger than a 
black bird. In ſome of them the bill is 

holly black, in others the upper-halt 
8 kg there are a few briſtles on 
ach fide of the mouth, The feathers 

C on 
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on the head, and the upper-part of the 
body, are—duſky, edged with pale 


brown: the quill-teathers, and the tailſ 4 
are black. The coverts of the wings, r 
the upper- part of the breaſt, and the 

belly, are duſky, flightly edged with 2 
aſh- colour. The a is adorned. 
with a white creſcent in the middle, F 
with the horns pointing to the hind He 
part of the neck. This creſcent is offi 
a pure white in ſome, and of a duſkyQ; 
hue in others, Neither the females no 
any of the young birds are poſſeſſed off; 
this mark, which has dale! a ſome| 


naturaliſts to form two ſpecies of them 
This bird is found in Derbyſhire, York 
ſhire, and other places in the north ot 
England. It is eleven inches in length, 
and ſeventeen in breadth. 


True WAT ER-OU ZEL. 
THIS bird is alſo called the wate: 


crake, Itfrequents ſmall brooks, par 
ticularly thoſe that run through a rock) 
country. It is of a very retired nz 
ture, and is never ſeen but fingle, c 
with its mate. It makes its neſt : 
holes in the banks, and lays five whit, 
eggs, adorned with a fine bluſli of re! 
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entrance made of moſs. 
£ frequently ſeen in the northern coun- 
ties, and particularly in Wales. It is 


The Ovzzt. 15 
It feeds on ſmall fiſh and inſects; and, 


though it is not web-footed, and the 
whole form of the body denotes it to 
be a land- fowl, yet it wilF dart itfelf 
quite under the water after fiſh. The 
net is curiouſly conſtructed of hay 


Jand the fibres of roots, and lined with 


oak-leaves; to which it has a grand 


This bird 15 


ſeven inches in length, and eleven in 
breadth, and weighs about two ounces 
and an "half. The bill is narrow, the 
eye-lids are white; the head, cheeks, 
and hind-parts of the head, are duſky : 
the back, the coverts of the wings, and 
the coverts of the tail are allo duſky, 
bordered with bluiſh aſh-colour : the 
throat and breaſt are white, and the 
belly of an iron colour, The legs are 
of a pale blue before, and black behind. 
When it is fitting, it often flirts up its 
tail, which 1s ſhort and black: 


THE INDIAN: OUZEL. 


IN ſhape and ſize this bird reſemibles 
the jack-daw. The breaſt is red, and 


the upper-part of the bod entirely 
Per C 2 d black, 
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16 The NIGHTING, 


black, except that the feathers near tee 
rump are edged with white, The 1c 
is like that of the black-bird, and r::MIf 


5 


ſparrow ; the tail is woe: and the feet 
and legs black. 4 

The party- coloured onze! is princi-R 
pally of two colours, namely blackiſh, 
and a yellowiſh red. There is another, 
with a red line near the bill, which in 4 
other reſpeCts reſembles the former. 9 


7 


tail alſo reſembles that of the black : n 
bird. A: 
TAB BRASILIAN OUZ EL. 
THIS bird is of : deep rod all cr! 
the bod v except the = „ich is black 1 
iſh. The bill is ſhort, like that of r 
Ar 
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THE NIGHTINGALE. 


THE nightingale,” ſays Pliny, 
cc that for fiftcen days and nights hid 
in the thickeſt ſhades, continues her 
note without intermiſſion, deſerves our 
attention and wonder. How ſurprizing 
that ſo great a voice can reſide in 10 
ſmall a body ! Such perſeverance in 10 
minute an animal ! With what a mu- 
tical propriety are the ſounds it pro- 
\ duces 
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The NIGHTINGALE. 17 


duces modulated ! the note at one time 
drawn out with a long breath, now 
ſtealing off into a different cadence, 
now interrupted by a break, then 
changing into a new note by an unex- 
pected tranſition, now ſeeming to re- 
new the ſame ſtrain, then deceiving 
expeCtation ! ſhe ſometimes ſeems to 
„ murmur within herſelf ; full, deep, 
\ | ſharp, ſwift, drawling, trembling 3 
S now at the top, the middle, and the 


it 
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5 
* bottom of the ſcale ! In ſhort, in that 
little bill ſeems to reſide all the melody 
net. which man has vainly laboured to bring 
:#h, from a variety of muſical inſtruments. 
her, Some even ſeem to be poſſeſſed of a 
| indifferent ſong from the reſt, and con- 
tend with each other with great ardour. 
' [EF The bird overcome is then ſeen only to 
2 diſcontinue its ſong with its life *. 

'The nightingale takes its name from 
inv. night, and the Saxon word galan, to ſing; 
hid expreſſive of the time of its harmony. 

her It is about the ſize of the red-ſtart, 


our] but flenderer, longer bodied, and more 
vine] elegantly formed. The head and back 
n are of a pale tawny, daſhed with olive: 
in ſo che throat, breaſt, and upper- part of 
mu- 


—_ 
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my * Plin. lib, x. ch. 29. 
b. 9 the 


luce; 
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the belly are of a light gloſſy aſh-co- Wife 
lour, and the lower- -belly Almoſt whit: Wl! 
The exterior webs of the quill-teathcr: WF 
are of a dull reddiſh brown: the tail is 
of a deep tawny red. The legs anc | 
tcet are of a ; Bon aſh- colour. The 
irides are hazel, and the eyes remarka- 
bly large and piercing. 

This bird, the moſt celebrated of ti: 
feathered tribe, for the variety, Akte . 
and ſweetneſs of its notes, viſits Eng- 
land in the beginning of April, an i 
leaves it in Auguſt. It is found on! Mo 
in ſome of the ſouthern parts of t! 
country; being gation. unknown 5 
Scotland, Ireland, 'North-Wale«. | 
With us they oa thick hedges, 2 
and low coppices ; uſually keeping 1:0 
the middle of the buſh, and contc- | 
quently. are but ſeldom ſeen, L1hev 
begin their ſong in the evening | 
and generally continue it the whole : 
night. For weeks together, if undli!-W ! 
turbed, they fit upon ” the fame tree; 
and Shakeſpear rightly deſcribes the | 
nightingale fitting nightly in the ſame 
place. "The nightingale was the ta- 
vourite bird of Milton, who often in- 
-troduces it, and uſually expreſſes its 
love of ſolitude and night, He thus | 

* deſcribe: 


The NIGHTINGALE. 19 


deſeribes the approach of evening, and 
the retiring of all animals to their re- 
poſe. 8 


Silence zecompanied; for beaſt and bird, 

They to their orally couch, theſe to their neſts 
Were ſtunk, all but the waketu! riobtingale, 
She all night long her amorous deſcant lung. 


Eve, in the night preceding her fall, 


reams the is reproached in the follow- 
3 ing terms, 
| 1 the night, by induloing too long a re- 


vith loſing the beauties of 


rote: 2 


hy ſleep'ſt thon, Eve? Now 's the plexſant time, 
The cool, the lilent, fave where ſilence yields 
To the nigh:-evarbling bird, that now awake 
Tunes ſweeteſt his love-labour'd ſong. : 


Nightingales ſing the nuptial ſong of 
Adam and Eve, in the following rap- 
urous lines. 


. The earth 

Gave ſions of gratulation, and each hill 7 
Joyous the hirds; freſh gales and gentle airs 
Whiſper'd it to the woods, and from their wings 
Flung roj2, lung odors from the (pity ſhrub, 
D.ſgorting, till the amorous bird of night 
Sung ip wuſ-l, and bid ha'te the evening itir * 
On his hijl-rod to light the brid-l lamp. 
Theſe lu 'd by nighringaler, embracing flept ; 
And on their naked limbs the flow ery roof 
Shower'd roſes, Which the morn repaii'd, 
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28 The NIGHTINGALE. 


From Pliny's deſcription of the 
nightingale, it might be imagined that 
it was poſſeſſed of a perſevering ſtrain: 
this indeed is the fact with regard to 
the nightingale in Italy; but in ow 
hedges in England, the little ſongſtreſs 
is by no means ſo liberal of her muſic, 
Her note is ſoft, various, and inter. 
rupted. She fo frequently pauſes, that 
the pauſing ſong would be the proper 
epithet for this bird's muſic with us; 
which is more pleaſing tlian the war- 
bling of any other bird, becauſe it is 
heard at a time when all the reſt are 
filent. 
The nightingale builds its neſt about 
the beginning of May: it is compoied 
of ſtraw, mois, and the leaves of trees; 
and its ſituation is uſually near the bot- 
tom of hedges, where the buſhes are 
thickeſt and beſt covered. It is indeed 
ſo cunningly ſecreted, that it generally 
eſcapes the penctrating eye of the 
{chool-boy. The mightingale lays four 
or hve eggs, which are of a brown 
nutmeg colour; but, in our cold clü— 
mate, the whole number is ſeldom 
hatched, 
The ſweetneſs of this bird's muſic 
has induced many to abridge its liberty 
| do 
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to be ſecure of its ſong. Its notes, 
WW however, in captivity are leſs alluring. 
: WM Geiner indecd allows it to be the moſt 
Iegreeable ſongſter in a cage, and aſſures 
Jus that it is polleile q of a moſt admirable 
faculty of talking. He even felates 
12 long dialogue which paticd between 
NtWwͤo arghting: ics at an inn in Ratiſ- 
bon, in which not only the human 
voice was moſt admirably imitated, but 
great ſagacity and ſtrength of argu- 
Ws were diſplayed on both ſides. 
us it is when we have high re puta- 
ion for any one quality, the world is 
hen ready enough to give us fame for 
others to "which we have very ſmall 

ed retenſions 
S; The nightingale ſeldom ſings near its 
t- Wncſt, left it ſhould be diſcovered by 
re Klar means. It frequents cool and 
 Whaly pla ces, among tmall groves and 
y Pulhes; but it delights in no high 
he rrees, except the oa Young night- 
ur Wnoales ſhould not = taken from che 
Wn elt, till they are almoſt as well fledged 
s the old ones; and though, when 
om hey are old, they are apt to be ſullen, 
nd refuſe their meat, yet their mouths 
rc eaſily opened; — when they are 
uus forcibly fed tor a few days, they 
begin 
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begin to be reconciled to their fitua- 
tion, and voluntarily take, their food. 


True ROBIN RED-BREAST. 


THE ſong of the red-breafſt is re- 
markably fine and ſoft ; and the more 
to be valued, as we enjoy it the greatef 
part of the winter, and carly in chef 
ſpring. The note of other birds 1s 
louder, and their infleQions more ca- 
pricious; but the voice of this bird i 
tender, delicate, and well ſupported. 
During the ſpring, the red- breaſt haunts 


the grove, the garden, and the wood fr 
In winter, when there is a ſcarcity oi ha 
proviſion, it will even enter houſes ter 
teek its food; and 15 remarkably ſocis- Jo 
ble with mankind, though ſo extreme 45 
petulant as to be at conſtant war wicht! 


its own tribe. has 

The nightingale, the ſwallow, the 77 
tit-mouſe, and moſt of the ſofr-bill:** 
birds, leave us in the winter, whe ah 
there ceaſes to be a plentiful ſupply ofil,<* 
inſect food; but the red-breaſt remain MW 
continually with us, and endeavours ſh} ©* 
ſupport the famine of winter, by chirp * 
ing round the warm habitations of. 
mankind, by coming into thoſe ſhelf" 

cel 
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ters where the rigour of the ſeaſon is 
artificially expelled, and where ſome 
few inſects are to be found, attracted 
by the ſame caule. 

In ſome countries, the red-breaſt 
builds in the crevice of ſome molly 
bank, or at the foot of an hawthorn in 
hedge-rows : in others it chooſes the 
thickeſt coverts, and conceals its neſt 
with oak-leaves. The neſt is com- 
poſed of coarſe materials: the outſide 


conſiſts of dry Ju mots, inter- 
mixed with coarſe 

By fiicks, ſtraws, dry leaves, and peelings 
from young trees; with a few horſe+ 
Whairs within fide. 
or fix eggs, which are of a cream-co- 
„Jour, ſprinkled all over with fine red- 
diſh ſpots; which arc fo numerous at the 
blunt end that they almoſt appear as 


wool, ſmall dry 


It uſually lays five 


One, 


The bill of the red- breaſt is duſky ; 
the forehead, chin, throat, and breaſt, 
are of a deep orange-coloux, The 
nead, the hind-part of the neck, the 
back, and tail, are of a deep aſh-co- 
jour, tinged with green. he wings 
are rather darker, with the edges of a 
vellowiſh hue, The legs and feet are 
luſky. = 

In 
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In a confined ſtate, theſe birds are 
ſubject to the cramp and giddineſs, for 
the cure of which meal-worms are 


effectual. There are many kinds of 


inſets which birds will greedily de— 
your, and which would probably re- 
lieve them under their maladies, could 
they be at all times cor eniently pro- 
cured : ſuch as young tmooth caterpil- 
lars, for a red- breaſt will not touch on? 
that is hairy, and fome ſorts of ſpi— 
ders, ants, &c. but no inſect is mor? 
innocent, or agrees better with bird; 
in general than the meal-w orm, which 
may at all times be procu: red at the 
meal-ſhops. A little liquorice, or fat- 
fron in their water, will make ther 
long-winded, and aſſiſt them in their 
ſong, A young red-breaft,, brougin 
up from the neſt, may be taught to 

ipe or whiſtle delightfully; bat ai 
old bird is apt to be tullen, "though he 
may be induced by degrees to exert his 
powers: 


TRE RED-ST ART. | 
THIS bird appears among us only inthe 


fpring and ſummer, and viſits us almo! 


pL the lame time with the nig chtingalc. 
It 
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t makes its neſt in hollow-trees, 
oles in walls, and other buildings; it 
formed of mots on the outſide, and 
ned with hair and feathers, The 
ed-ſtart lays four or five eggs, which 
eſemble thoſe of the hedge-ſparrow, 
ut are imaller, and of a paler blue. 
t is ſo remarkably ſhy, that it will 
orſake its neſt if the eggs are only 
couched ; and if the young ones are 


1 ouche 5 it will either ſtarve them, or 


row them out of the neſt. It has a 
elicate foft note; but, being a ſullen 
ird, it is difficr alt to keep it alive! in 


konfinement. It will fing by night as 


ell as by day, an- will learn to hiſtle, 
I imitate other birds. 
Theſe birds breed in May, and their 


Foung are generally fit to be taken 
bout the middle of that month. When 


aken young, they ſhould be kept warm, 
nd manage ed like the nightingale. 

The bill and legs of the male red- 
ſtart are black, and the forehead white. 
The crown of the head, the back part 
f the neck, and the back, are of a 
leep blue-grey : the cheeks and throat 
re black; the breaſt, ramp, and ſides 
pre red; the wings are brown, the two 
middle feathers of the tail arc brauen, 


1 and 
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and the others red. The top of th: 
head and back of the female are of: 
deep aſh- colour; the rump and tail «ff 
a duller red than thoſe of the male 
and the breaſt of a paler red. 

Geſner mentions three ſorts of red 
ſtarts, one of which is the ſame wii 
that which we have deſcribed above: 
the ſecond has a red tail; and the third 
which 1s {een about Straſburgh, f is blu 
N the upper- part of the breaſt, and off 

a yellowith red at the bottom : thi 
belly is of an aſh-colour, and the leg 
brown. 


Tur INDIAN RED START, 


THE bill of this bird is duſky at th 
baſe, and black at the point. The to 
of the head 18 covercd with long, ſofrÞ 
black feathers, hanging over behind in 
the form of a creſt ; and under each ey 
is a ſcarlet ſpot. The throat, breattÞ 
belly, and thighs are white ; but the 
ſides of the neck and breaft are black, 
The hind - part of the neck, the 
wings, and tail are of a dark brown; 
and the ridge of the wing next the 
breaſt is whitiſh : the feathers about 
the vents, and the coverts beneath th 

tal, 
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tail are of a fine red colour; but the 
legs and feet are black. It is a native 
of Bengal; 


Tux SKY-LARK. 
THE muſic of any bird in captivity 


produces no very pleafing ſenſations : 
it is but the mirth of a little animal, 
inſenſible of its unfortunate ſituation. 
| Wit is the landſcape, the grove, the con- 
eſt upon the hawthorn, the fluttering 
rom branch to branch, the ſoaring in 
he air, and the anſwering of its young, 
hat gives a true reliſh to the ſong of a 
ird. Theſe united, improve each 
ther, and raiſe the mind to a ſtate of 
he higheſt and moſt innocent exulta- 
ion. How dclightful to behold the 
ark warbling upon the wing ! raifing 
ts notes as it ſoars, till it ſeems loſt in 
he immenſe heights above us; the note 
, Wontinuing, though the bird has diſ- 


ng, with a ſwell as it comes from the 
louds, yet ſinking gradually as it ap- 
roaches its neſt, the ſpot where all its 
2 ffections are centered, is pleaſing be- 


— 


ond expreſſion. 


D 2 The 


ppeared ! To ſee it afterwards deſcend- 
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The ſky-lark and the wood-lark ar: 
the only birds that fing as they fly: the 
former begins its ſong | before the earlieſ 
dawn. Milton, in his allegro, beauti- 
fully expreſſes this circumſtance. 

To hear the lark begin his flicht, 

And finoing ſtartle the dull night, 


Fr-m his watch tower in the ſkies 
Til the dappled dawn doth riſe. 


THE lark builds its neſt upon th: 
ground, beneath fome turf that ſerve: | 
to hide and ſhelter it: ſometimes ial 
corn- fields, or in paſture of any kind 
It lays four or five brown eggs, thickly 


OO 


ſtreaked with ſpots of a darker brown 
It generally has young ones about the 


beginning of May: while the femal{ 


18 fitting, the male uſually entertains be 


with his ſinging; and while he risch 


to an imperceptible height, he neve 
once loſes ſight, either of his love 
artner or the neſt, while he is aſcend 
ing or deſcending.” This harmony cor 
tinues ſeveral months, beginning ear 
in the ſpring on pairing, In winter, 
when their ſong forſakes them, the) 
aſſemble in vaſt flocks, grow very fat 
and are taken in great numbers by th 
bird-catchers. 
The ſky-lark is about ſeven inches 
length, and twelve and a half in breadt 


1 
n | 
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nd the weight is about one ounce and 
Ko halt. The bill is ſlender, the upper- 
Thap being duſky, and the lower yel- 
ow: there is a yellow ſpot above the 
ages: the crown of the head is of a 
Fcddiſh brown, ſpotted with black; and 
he hind- part of the head is of an aſh- 
Tolour. It has the faculty of erecting 
Fhe feathers of the head. The feathers 
bn the back, and coverts of the wings, 
ven re duſky, edged with a reddiſh brown. 
arne upper-part of the breaſt is yel- 
nd. ow, ſpotted with black; and the lower- 
bart of the body of a pale yellow. The 

Hegs are duſky, the ſoles of the feet yel- 
ow, and the hind-claw very long and 
raight, The male is dütlänguiſhed 
rom the female by being browner, and 
more particularly by the length of the 
cvehheel or hind-claw ; for Geſner afhrms 
cle has ſcen them above two inches long. 
ne The young of theſe birds ſhould be 
colWWaken when they are about ten days 
ar id, or ſooner, for they quit their neſts 
nteczery early. 
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KM THIS bird is fix inches and an half 
cin length, from the tip of the bill to 
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the end of the tail; and twelve inch 


Ne 
and an half in breadth, when the win T7 
are extended. Its weight is about Hu 
ounce and a quarter. If is inferior . 
ſize to the ſky-lark, and of a ſhorte 
and thicker form; the colours are paler N n 
and its note lets ſonorous, though 08 18 
leſs ſweet. By theſe and the followi ti 
characters, it may be eaſily diſtinguiſh : Pe 


ed from the common kind: it perci:i 
on trees, and whiſtles like the black 
bird; but the 1ky-lark always fits up 
the ground. The crown ot the hen 
and-the back, are marked with lar: 
black ſpots; edged with pale reddil 
brown: a whitiſh coronet of feather 
ſurrounds the head, extending from e! 
to eye: the throat is of a yellowi! 
white, ſpotted with black; the brc:Wr 
tinged with red, and the belly whit: Wn 
the coverts of the wings are browiWu 
edged with a dulliſh white: the quite. 
feathers are duſky; the firſt three be 
ing white at the exterior edges, and e. 
others yellow. In the common lar 
the firſt and ſecond feathers of the ir 
are nearly of an equal length; but, Wn; 
the wood-lark, the fir feather of o 
wing is ſhorter than the ſecond : n 
tail is black, the legs are of a creanWc 


colou 
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colour, and the hind claw 1s very long, 

Like the common lark, the wood- lark 
will fing as it flies, and will alto exert 
its ſinging faculties in the night. It 
builds on the ground 1n the ſame man- 
ner as the common lark, but the ſpecies 
Wis not ſo numerous. T he male is diſ- 

Wtinguiſhed from the female by its ſu- 
mo perior ſize. 

The wood-lark generally lays four 
eggs, and produces about four young 
poWones, which are very tender birds, and da- 
4 Geult to be reared; and therefore ſhould 
10t be taken till they are well feathered: 
hey ſhould be kept clean and warm, 
ome Prefer the ſinging of the wood- 
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mark to the nightingale, and in the 
N 20nths of May, June, and Junge it is 
"reaÞiten miſtaken for that bird, eſpecially 
hite n hot weather, when the ily 3 is ſerene, 
owchhat principally when the femalcs are 
qui performing the duty of incubation. 
e be This bird in its wild ſtate feeds upon 
ac: t\Wcetles, caterpillars, and other inſects. 
larWpparently ſenfible of its own melodious 
> WI. gWng, it will never imitate the note of 
ut, Nnother bird, unleſs it be brought up 
of om the neſt: then indeed it ſome-— 


| : mes ſubmits to leaxn the ſong of ano- 
-reanWicr. | 
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the breaſt 1s yellow, ſpotted with black: 
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Tux WHITE-LARK. 


THIS bird inhabits the mountains 
of Lapland, but goes into Sweden in 
winter, It has a Mort body and white 
wings; but the firſt outward feathers 
are black, as well as the tail, and the 
ſides are of a pure white. Like the 
common iky-lark, it never perches 
upon trees. 


Tut TIT-LARK:. 


THE tit-lark frequents low marſhy 


grounds, and, like other larks, builds 
its neſt among the graſs, laying five or 
ſix eggs, which are of a dark brown 
colour; and its young are fit to take 


about the beginning of May, Like 
the wood-lark, it fits on trees, and has 
a remarkable fine note, greatly reſem- 
bling that of the canary-bird, It is : 
bird of an elegant and flender ſhape; 
five inches and an half in length, and 
nine in breadth. The bill is black: 
the back and head are of a greenilh 
brown, ſpotted with black ; the throat, 
and lower-part of the belly, are white; 


the 
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the tail is duſky. The claw on the 
ind toe is very long, and the feet are 
Jof a pale yellow. The cock is yel- 
« {Wower than the hen, eſpecially under 
he throat, on the breaſt, and legs. 
e This bird comes with the nightin- 
rs Pale about the end of March, and goes 
* L:bout the beginning of September. 
hie FL ike the nightingale, it grows fat be- 
«> (fore it gocs away. If properly at- 
* it is a hardy long-lived bird. 


True CRESTED LARK. 
hs THIS differs from the common lark 


1d En being longer in the creſt, in being 
or ess beautiful, in its not riſing ſo high 
En the air, and in its not remaining fo 


"wn 

ake long there; in its not flying in flocks, 
3ke End its frequenting the banks of lakes 
has end rivers. The creſt conſiſts of about 
em- Feen, eight, or nine feathers; which 
Ty t can erect, ſpread, or contract at plea- 


ure. The outer- - parts of ſome of the 
nion feathers are of a duſky white or 
ream- colour; but the throat is bean- 
ally ſpotted : « the breaſt and belly are 
a yellowiſh white; and the tail is 
dut two inches long, ſome of the 
Outer- 
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Tue WHITE-LARK. 


THIS bird inhabits the mountains 
of Lapland, but goes into Sweden in 
winter. It has a mort body and white 
wings; but the firſt outward feathers 
are black, as well as the tail, and the 
ſides are of a pure white. Like the 
common ſky-lark, it never perches 
upon trees. 
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THE tit-lark frequents low marſhy Þ 
grounds, and, like other larks, builds BP" 
its neſt among the graſs, laying five or 
ſix eggs, which are of a dark brown 
colour; and its young are fit to take 
about the beginning of May, Like 
the wood-lark, it fits on trees, and has 
a remarkable fine note, greatly reſem- 
bling that of the canary-bird, It is 2 
bird of an elegant and ſlender ſhape; 
five inches and an half in length, and" 
nine in breadth. The bill is black: 
the back and head are of a greenill If 
brown, ſpotted with black ; the throat, f 
and lower-part of the belly, are white; b 
the breaſt is yellow, ſpotted with black 
the 
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Ihe tail is duſky. The claw on che 
ind toe is very long, and the feet are 
: f a pale yellow. The cock is yel- 
Wower than the hen, eſpecially under 
Ithe throat, on the breaſt, and legs. 

This bird comes bath the nightin- 


* 
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8 gale about the end of March, and goes 
* about the beginning of September. 
he ike the nightingale, it grows fat be- 
ce fore it goes away. If properly at- 


Ended, it is a hardy long-lived bird. 
Tux CRESTED LARK. 
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hy 8 THIS differs from the common lark 


ld n being longer in the creſt, in being 


* 1 leſs beautiful, in its not riſing ſo high 
on 1 the air, and in its not remaining To 
take hong there; in its not 1 in flocks, 
ke end its frequenting the banks of lakes 
has end rivers. The creſt conſiſts of about 
em- even, eight, or nine feathers; which 
is t can erect, ſpread, or contract at plea- 


ure. The outer- -parts of ſome of the 


my 11on feathers are of a duſky white or 
ck: Fream- colour; but the throat is beau- 
>nill fully ſpotted : the breaſt and belly are 


fa yellowiſh white ; and the tail is 
bout two inches long, ſome of the 
outer- 
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outer-feathers having white border, el 
others red, and others black. 


1 
Mir 
Tre LESSER CRESTED LA RKH 
| MR. Ray, in his hiſtory of Engliſh 
birds, ſays this ſpecies is to be found in 
Yorkſhire ; but gives only the follow- 
ing brief deſcription of it from Aldro- 
vandus: it is like the greater creſted 
ark, except that it is ſmaller, and noi 
fo brown, For the ſmallneſs of it 
body, it has a conſiderable tuft on itlr 
head, and its legs are red. Mr. Bol-Wo: 
ton, in his liſt of Yorkſhire birds, ſayele 
this ſpecies are very numerous in tha 


county. Aus 
| re 

Tne LESSER FIELD LARK. | 0 

| THIS is larger than the tit-lark ; them 
head and hind-part of the neck are of Mat 
pale brown, ſpotted with duſky lincs We 
which appear Foe faintly on the neck Wc 
The back and rump are of a dirtyMot 
green; the middle of each feather Hd 
the former being marked with black t! 
and thoſe of the latter plain. The 
coverts of the wings are duſky, edged]Wn 
with white. The throat and breaſt at 


yellow 
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1 


arge black ſpots. The belly is white, 
Ia the tail is duſky, The legs are of 
very pale brown; and it 1s Rrongly 
a 3 uiſhed from the tit-lark by the 
su law on the hind-toc, which is ex- 
Femely ſhort for one of the lark 
W- ind. 
ro- i 
dei Tre RED LARK. 
not 
58 THIS bird, which was diſcovered by 
iir. Edwards in the neighbourhood of 
201-8 ondon, is about the f1ze of the leſſer 
eld lark. The head, the hind-part 
char the neck, and the back, are of a 
sky brown. A blackiſh line paſſes 
Prough each eye, and above that a 
ay - -coloured one. The wings are of 
dark brown; and the tail is of the 
Ame colour, except that the interior 
Mathers are wholly white. The under 
le, from the bill to the tail, is of a 
ddiſh brown, marked with duſky 
ots: the legs are of a dark brown, 
Id the hind-claw 1s ſhorter than that 
the common lark. When the wings 
e gathered up, the third quill feather 
dm the body reaches to its tip, like 
at of the water wagtail genus. 
Tus 


ellow; the latter being marked with 


ſhaveled. It is conſiderably {mallet 
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Tur BLACK LARK. 


THE bill of this bird is of a dufte 
1 and the iris of the eye is yel- ſac 


low. It is entirely of a duiky brown, Wh 


inclining to black, with a reddiſh caii, {Wh 
except on the back- -part of the head, ac 
where there are feathers of a duſky ycl- We 
low; and on the belly where tome of 
the feathers are edged with White. 
The legs, feet, and claws are of a di irty 
ellow. This bird is not often {ſeen in 
Ea. 


TRE GRASSHOPPER LARK. 
THIS is the bird which Mr. Ray 


deſcribes as having the note of tis 
graſshopper, though louder and hei 
ler. Whenit ſings it fits on the highe 
branch of a buſh, with its mouth che 
and ſtraight up, and its wings di. 


than the tit-lark. The bill, Which! 
lender, is of a duſky colour: the hes 
and the upper- part of the body 1s of 
greeniſh brown, ſpotted with black 00k 
The n. -icathers are > dulky, edge * 

wil 0 
83 | 5 


ith an olive brown : the tail, which 
s very long, is compoſed of twelve 
arp-pointed feathers ; the two longeſt 
being in the middle, and the others on 
ach fide growing gradually ſhorter. 
he breaſt and belly are of a yellowiſh 
White; and the hind claw 1s ſhorter 


Ind more crooked than 1s uſual among 
e lark kind. 


Tur WILLOW LARK. 


18 THIS bird is inferior in ſize to the 
aſshopper-lark ; but it has exactly 
e ſame note and actions. It is an- 
ally ſeen in ſome willow-hedges in 
linthire, where it continues the 
Nyhhole ſummer. The head, back, and 

Kverts of the wings are of a yellowiſh 
own, marked with duſky ſpots : the 


* ull feathers are duſky, except that 
pet jeir exterior edges are of a dirty yel- 

i. The throat is white, and the 
lleeWbole under-ſide of the body is of a 
<< &!lowith white: the tail is of a dark 


own; the legs are of a yellowith 
of own, and the hind-claw is ſhort and 


Vor. VII. E Tur 
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Taz PETIT LARK. 
THIS is ſmaller than any of th: 


former, and has a ſlender ſharp- pointet 
bill of a duſky colour. The head, th: 
neck, the upper-part of the body, ani 
the wings, are of a duſky olive-green; 
but the latter are ſhaded with blac; 
and have a duſky white border on th: 
two firſt rows of the covert feathers: 
the breaſt, and lower-parts of the bod) 
are of a pale brown, with faintiſh lar 
ſpots of black. The tail is about tw 
inches long, and the outermoſt feathe 
are white about half way, with dutk 
edges; but the others are browne 
with yellow edges. The feet are of 
pale brown, and the claws are long. 


TIE CANARY BIRD. 


BY the name it appears that the! 
birds came originally from the Canan 
iſlands, but we have them only fron 
Germany, where they are bred in gre: 
numbers, and fold into different par 
of Europe. When they were ti 
brought into Europe, is not certaini 
known; but t is certain that about 

3 | centu! 
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ntury ago they were ſold at very high 


ent of the great. They have ſince 
en greatly multiplied, and their price 
diminiſhed in proportion. 

This bird was originally peculiar to 
oſe iſles, to which it owes its name; 
e ſame that were known to the an- 
ents by the addition of the Fortunate. 
he happy temperature of the air, the 
ontaneous productions of the ground 
the varieties of fruits; the ſprightly 
d chearful diſpoſition of the inhabi- 
ts; and the harmony arifing from 
e number of birds found there, pro- 
red them that romantic diſtinction. 
n the ſame ſpot theſe charming ſong- 
rs are {till to be found, but they are 


g. v fo plenty among us, that we are 
der no neceſſity of croſſing the ocean 
them. 

In its native regions, the canary- bird 
theWMof a duſky grey colour, and ſo dif- 
anußzent from thoſe uſually ſeen in Europe, 
front doubts have ariſen whether it be 
greiß the ſame ſpecies. With us they 
pace that variety of colouring uſual in 
fuß domeſtic fowls ; ſome being white, 
tain|Wers mottled, and others beautifully 
bout Weed with green; but in this country 
entity E 2 | they 


rices, and kept only for the amuſe- 
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they are more eſteemed for their note 
than their beauty, having a high pier Wi 
cing pipe, continuing for ſome time in 
one breath without intermifhon, then 
gradually raiſing it higher and higher, WW 
with infinite variety. It is certainly 
one of the finch tribe. : 

Next to the nightingale, the Canas 
bird is conſidered as the moſt celebrated 
ſongſter : it is alſo reared with leſs diff. 
culty than any of the ſoft billed bird, 
and continues its ſong throughout t 
year; conſequently it is rather the mon 
common in our houſes. 

In chocſing the Canary bird, tho 
are the beſt in health that appear live) 
and bold, ſtanding upright upon tb 
perch like a ſparrow-hawk, without 
being intimidated at every thing thani: 
ſtirs. In obſerving him he ſhould no 
be approached too near, left a motio 
of the hand ſhould diſturb him; whiciea 
for a ſhort time, will make him appe ai. 
ſprightly and in health ; but if he! 
obſerved at a proper diſtance, it ma 
ſoon be diſcovered whether it is re 
effect of fear, or the natural ſpirit 0 
the bird. If he ftands up boldly, witiWut 
out crouching or ſhrinking his te! 
thers, and his eyes look chearful, al 

| nd 
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Mot drowſy, there is little doubt of his 
Jeing a healthy bird; but if, on the 
Wcontrary, he is apt to put his head un- 
er his wing, and ſtand all of an heap, 


Wie is certainly diſordered, 

In chooſing a Canary bird, the me- 
Jody of the ſong ſhould alſo be attended 
Ko: ſome of them will open with the 
Rotes of the nightingale, running 
Through a variety of that bird's modu- 
ations, and with the long of the tit- 
Wark. Others begin like the iky-lark, 
and, by a ſoft melodious turn, fall into 
he notes of the nightingale. "Theſe, 
10wever, are leſſons taught the Canary 
bird in its domeſtic ſtate; but its na- 


ry 
tec 
th. 
ds, 
the 
aok 


10{ 
rely 


tiWtural note is loud, ſhrill, and piercing. 

10u8Each of theſe ſongs have their ad- 
thalWnirers, but the ſecond is moſt generally 
| no ſteemed. | 


* 10 
nich 
pen 


he ! 


Though they ſometimes breed all the 
year round, they-moſt uſually begin to 
pair in April, and to breed 1n June and 


uguſt, The beſt breed is ſaid to 


mac produced between the Engliſh and 
; trench birds. Towards the latter end 
r1t f March, a cock and hen ſhould be. 
wilWput together in a ſmall cage: though 


fei 
all 
nd 


hey diſagree a little at firſt they will 
don become thoroughly reoonciled. 
E 3 The 


7 
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The ſituation of the room where they 
are kept, muſt not deprive them of the 
benefit of the morning ſun ; and the 
windows ſhould not be of glaſs, but 
where they may perfectly enjoy the 
benefit of the free air. The floor of 
the room ſhould be kept clean, and 
ſometimes gravel or fifted ſand ſhould 
be ſtrewed over it. There ſhould be 
two windows, one at each end of the 
room; and ſeveral perches at proper 
diſtances for the birds to ſettle on, as 
they occaſionally fly backwards and 
forwards,. Some place a tree in the 
middle of the room, which diverts the 
birds, and ſome of them chooſe to 
build their neſts in it. But care muſt 
be taken'to ſecure thoſe neſts from fall- 
ing through; and, if they appear to be 
in any danger, to tie the tree cloſer to 


prevent it. * 

While the birds are pairing, theyfhhare 
are uſually fed with ſoft meat, ſuch a ien 
bread, maw- ſeed, a little ſcalded rape · Miſo 
ſeed, and about a third part of an eg ee. 
obſerving to grate the bread and rape. In ] 
ſeed very fine. Materials for making; 
their 4 K ſuch as hay, wool, cotton ou. 
and hair, ſhould be placed in theiMac;; 
apartment, in ſo looſe a manner tha; 


the 
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Ec birds may have no difficulty in col- 
Jecting what is neceſſary for their pur- 
'WSoſe. The male aſſiſts the female in 
'WWuilding the neſt, and takes his turn 
ich her in fitting upon the eggs, and 
f : ceding the young. They are uſually 
bout two or three days in making 
a hneir neſt, and the female generall 

"Ways five eggs, which are hatched at the 
end of about fourteen days. Theſe 
"Whirds are ſometimes ſo extremely pro- 
ec, that the female will be ready to 
na patch a ſecond brood, before the firſt 
there able to deſert the neſt. On theſe 
t'Wccaſions ſhe quits the neſt and her 


0Woung, in order to provide herſelf with 


u nother to lodge her new brood in. In 
al- ne mean time the faithful male nurſes 
o bene young which are left behind, and 
x toi 


its them for a ſtate of independence. 
When the young are produced, the 
hevWarents mould be ſupplied with a ſuffi- 
ch 2Micncy of ſoft food every day; and 
ape: lſo with cabbage, lettuce, an chick- 
eco reed ; in June ſhepherd's-purſe, and 
ape. n July and Auguſt plantane. They . 
K109Whould have no groundfil after the 1 
ttonggoung are excluded. With theſe deli- © —- -| 
theufggacies the old ones will carefully feed 
* eir young; but when they are able 
t% | ro 


——— * rr 


were hardly able to ſupport the weight 


moderately long for their bulk; thei 
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to feed themſelves, they are uſually 
taken from the neſt, and put into cages, 


Their food then is the yolk of an eg: 


boiled hard, with an xp: quantity ot 
grated bread, and a little ſcalded rape- 


ſeed, bruiſed till it becomes fine: it may 


alſo be mixed with a little maw-ſced; 


- after which all may be blended toge- 


ther. They ſhould have a freſh ſupply 
of this food every day. | 

Theſe birds will produce with the 

oldfinch and linnet, and the offspring 
is called a mule-bird, becauſe, lik 
that animal, it proves barren. 


Tux SWALLOW, 


THE \wallow-tribe are all known by 
their very large mouths, which are al- 
ways kept open when they fly; the) 
are equally remarkable for their ſhon 
flender feet, which appear as if they 


of their bodies; their wings are im. 


plumage is glofled with a rich purple 
and their note is a flight twittering 
which they ſeldom exert but upon th 
wing. 


JI 


_— 
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W The peculiar conformation of this 
Fribe ſeems attended with a ſimilar pe- 
@uliarity of manners. InfeQts are their 
Wood, which they always purſue flying, 
In fine weather, therefore, when che 
Inſects are moſt likely to be abroad, 
wallows are continually upon the wing, 
und purſue their prey with amazing 
wiftneſs and agility. The ſmaller ani- 
| als in general find ſafety by winding 
nd turning, when they endeavour to 
void the greater: the lark thus evades 
Ihe purſuit of the hawk, and man the 
trocodile. Inſects upon the wing en- 
Wcavour, in this manner, to avoid the 
wallow; but nature has ie 
tted this bird to purſue them through 
he ſhorteſt turnings, Beſides the un- 
ommon length of wing, it is provided 
Frith a long tail, which, like a rudder, 
Inſtantly turns it in its moſt rapid mo- 
lions. It is alfo poſſeſſed of the greateſt 
wittneſs, and the moſt extreme agi- 
ty. | : 

When the ſpring begins to rouſe the 
Inſet tribe from their annual ſtate of 
orprdity 3; when the gnat and the 
pcetle put off their earthly robes and 
enture 1nto air, the ſwallow returns 
rom its long migration beyond the 

ocean. 
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ocean. At firſt it appears but ſeldom, I 
and flies heavily and feebly ; but, «i 
the weather grows warmer, and th: 
number of infe&ts encreaſes, it gathers 
activity and ſtrength. A rainy ſeaſon 
indeed, by repelling the inſects, ſtints 
the ſwallow in its food; it is then ſeen 
ſlowly ſkimming along the ſurface of 
the ground, and frequently reſting after 
a flight of a few minutes. In general, 
however, it kceps upon the wing, and 
moving with amazing rapidity. When 
fair weather appears, the inſect tribe 
feel the genial influence, and maße 
bolder flights; the ſwallow following 
them in their aerial journeys, and often 
riſing to imperceptible heights in the 
purſuit, At the approach of foul wea- 
ther, the inſects have immediate intel 
Iigence, and from the ſwallows pur- 
ſuing them near the earth, we are often 
apprized of the change that will ſpeedy 
enſue. 

Among naturaliſts, there are three; 
opinions concerning the manner that 
{wallow tribes diſpoſe of themſelves, . 
after they have fled from the countrie 
in which they make their ſummer reli 
dence. Herodotus mentions one ſpect 
that reſides in Egypt the whole year: 


Proſpe! 


P 
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roſper Alpinus afferts the ſame * ; 
Ind Mr. Loten, late governor of Cey- 
n, declares that thoſe of Java never 
0 emove. All of the kind which we 
Have heard of, except theſe, obſerve a 
Periodical migration or retreat. The 
vallows of Norway, North-America, 
amtſchatka, the temperate parts of 
urope, of Aleppo, and Jamaica, all 
oree in this one point; of which the 
Fader may be convinced, by having 
| courſe to Pontoppidan's Hiſtory of 
be Forway, vol. 11. page 98 ; Cateſby's 
e WMiſtory of Carolina, vol. i. page 51; 
inge Hiſtory of Kamtſchatka, page 162; 
ici WM uſlel's Hiſtory of Aleppo, page 70 ; 
th: Wd the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
Ed” LA 6. 

ch A defect of inſeA-food on the ap- 
pur-}Woach of winter in cold countries ap- 
[ten Wars a ſufficient reaſon for the ſwallows 
editing them; but fince it is probable 
at the ſame cauſe does not ſubſiſt in 
e warm climates, recourſe ſhould be 
d to ſome other reaſon for their vaniſh- 
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The firſt of the three opinions has 


rei utmoſt appearance of probability; 
JEecit Rs aa . 
year! * Hiſt, Egypt, i. 199, 
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which is, that they remove nearer th: 
ſun, where they can find a continual 
ſupply of their natural food, and ; 
ee of air adapted to their 
conſtitutions. M. Adanſon has proved 
beyond contradiction that this is the 
caſe with ſome ſpecies of Europea 
ſwallows. We often obſerve them al- 
ſembled in vaſt flocks, on churche, 
rocks, and trees previous to their de- 
parture hence; and Mr. Collinfon, 
and many others have proved that they 
return in equal numbers. Sir Charls 
Wager gives the following account 
what happened to him in one of hi 
voyages. Returning home,” ſays 
Sir Charles, „in the ſpring of thi 
year, as I came into ſounding in ou 
channel, a great flock of ſwallow 
came and ſettled on all my rigging; 
every rope was covered; they hung 


one another like a ſwarm of bees; Mr. 
decks and carving were filled with themgate 
They ſeemed almoſt famiſhed aa 
ſpent, and were only feathers al 
bones; but being recruited with up 
night's reſt, took their flight in M 
morning *. This very great fatigqollc 

# Phil, Trand, vol, ii. part U. p 459- ete 


evident! 
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vidently proves that their journey 
uſt have been very long, confider- 
ng the amazing ſwiftneſs of theſe 
birds : it is probable they had croſſed 
he Atlantic ocean, and were returning 
rom the ſhores of Senegal, or other 
darts of Africa. | 

The ſecond opinion is ſupported by 
hes reat antiquity. Ariſtotle and Pliny 
de- Nre of opinion that ſwallows do not re- 
ſon, nove to any great diſtance from their 


herfummer habitation, but winter in the 
\r!sollows of rocks, and loſe their fea- 
it offers during that period. Many in- 

hWenious men have adopted the former 


dart of their opinion; and ſeveral proofs 
tieWave lately been produced, that ſome 
ouMpecies, at leaſt, have been diſcovered 
lowWn a torpid ſtate. The honourable Mr. 


ingWains Barrington, a few years ago, 
10 fRommunicated the following fact to 
. Ar. Pennant, on the authority of the 
henMate lord Belhaven, that numbers of 
anWwallows have been found in old dr 


alls, and in ſand-hills near his lord- 
ip's ſeat in Eaſt-Lothian; not once 
ly, but from year to year. The 
blowing account of ſome ſwallows on 
he Rhine was communicated to Mr. 
eter Collinſon, * Mr. Achard, and 

Was 
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was read before the Royal Society th 
3 of April, 1763. 

In the latter end of March,” fay 
Mr. Achard, I took my paſſage down... 
the Rhine, to Rotterdam. A littk s 
below Baſil the ſouth bank of the river 
was very high and ſteep, of a ſand 
ſoil, ſixty or eighty feet above th: 
Water. 

I was ſurprized at ſeeing, near thr 
top of the cliff, ſome boys, tied v | 
ropes, hanging down, doing ſomething i 
The ſingularity of theſe adventurou 
boys, and the buſineſs they ſo daring]y 
attempted, made us ſtop our navigz 
tion, to inquire into the meaning d 
it. The watermen told us, they wen 
ſearching the holes in the cliff for {wal 
lows or martens, which took refuge! 


them, and lodged there all the wine s 
until warm weather, and then the 7 
came abroad again. lac 

The boys, a let down by thlll c. 
comrades, to the holes, put in a long.. 
rammer, with a {ſcrew at the end, fulh..; 
as is uſed to unload guns; and, twiſt. 
ing it about, drew out the birds. tle: 
a triffe I procured ſome of them. Wer 


I firſt had them, they ſeemed ſtiff an 
- lifeleſs. IL put one of them in 
bool 


The SwALLOw. SI 
the 


boſom, between my ſkin and ſhirt, and 
aid another on a | Bug the ſun ſhi- 
ning full and warm upon 1t : and one or 
wo of my companions did the like. 
That in my boſom revived in about 
> quarter of an hour: feeling it move 
took it out to look at it, and ſaw it 
ſtretch itſelf upon my hand; but, per- 
eiving it not ſufficiently come to itſelf, 
put it in again: in about another 
quarter, feeling it flutter pretty briſkly, 
took it out and admired it. Being 


ays 
WI 
ttle 
Ver 
ndy 
the 


the 
d to 


ing. 


10" Wow perfectly recovered, before I was 
ng! ware, it took flight: the covering of 
"We boat prevented my ſeeing where it 
3 rent. The bird on the board, though 


wen 
[Wal 
ge 1 
inter 

th 


xpoſed to a full ſun, yet, I preſume, 
rom a chillneſs of the air, did not re- 
ive, ſo as to be able to fly.“ 
Such is Mr. Achard's account, on 
hich the following obſervations were 
de by Mr. Collinſon. 
% What J collect, from this gentle- 
an's relation, is, That it was the 
ractice of the boys, annually to take 
heſe birds, by their apparatus and ready 
ethod of doing it ; and the frequency 
fit was no remarkable thing to the 
fatermen. Next, it confirmed my 
tmer ſentiments, that ſome of this 
| F 2 Wal- 
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low-tribe go away, and ſome ſtay be. 
hind, in theſe dormitories, all the win- WM! 
ter. If my friend had been particular, 
as to the ſpecies, it would have ſettlel 
that point.” be 
We cannot but aſſent to the abo “ 
circumſtances, though ſeemingly con- 
tradictory to the common courſe f fi 
nature in regard to other birds. Mee 
muſt therefore divide our belief reſpect: 
ing theſe two very different opinions," 
and conclude that one part of the fwal-W 0! 
low-tribe emigrate, and that othen 
have their winter quarters at home. 
The third notion 1s too amazing and 
unnatural to merit the leaſt attention 
The firſt who broached the opinion d 
ſwallows paſſing the winter immerſel 
under ice, at the bottom of lakes, a 
beneath the water of the ſea, wa 
Olaus Magnus, archbiſhop of VU pſa 
who very gravely informs us that the) 
are frequently found in cluſtered malic 
at the bottom of the northern Jake 
mouth to mouth, wing to wing, 19d 
to foot; and that they creep down tl 
reeds in autumn to their ſubaqueou 
retreats. That when old fiſhermen di 
cover ſuch a mals, they throw it agall 
ipto the water; but when young 11 
| ex pelt 


he- 
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xperienced ones take it, they will, by 
thawing the birds at a fire, bring them 
indeed to the uſe of their wings, which 
will continue but a very ſhort time, 
being owing to a premature and forced 
revival *, 

Credit has been given to the ſubmer- 
fon of ſwallows by ſome of our own 
countrymen ; and Klein ſtrongly pa- 
tromzes this doctrine 1. He relates 
the following hiſtory of their manner 
of retiring, which he received from 
ſome countrymen and others. The 
aſſerted that ſometimes the ſwallows 
allembled 1n numbers on a reed, till it 
broke and ſunk with them to the bot- 
tom; and before their immerſion they 
had a dirge of a quarter of an hour's 
length. That others would unite in 
laying hold of a ſtraw with their bills, 
and ſo plunge down in ſociety. Others 
again would form a large mats by cling- 
ing together with their feet, and in 
that manner commit themſelves to the 
deep. 

When the ſummer is fairly begun, 
and more than a ſufficient ſupply of 


* Derham's Phyſ. Theol. 349. Pontoppidan's 
Fiſt, Norw. i. 99. ; 
1 Klein Rift, Av, 20c. 200. 
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food preſents itſelf, the ſwallow thez 
begins to think of for ming a progeny, 
The neſt is built with great induitr 
and art, particularly by the common 
ſwallow, which builds it on the tops d 
chimneys. The martin fixes it to the 
eaves of houſes, or againſt the ſides of 
lofty door-poſts. The goat-ſucker, it 
is ſaid, builds it on the bare ground 
The neſt! is built with mud, well tem 
pered with the bill, moiſtened w th 
water for the better adheſion ; and 
ſtrengthened by graſs and fibres: 'with- 
in it is lined, w ich a door to enter at on 
one ſide, not far from the bottom; 
but the ſwallow leaves her neſt quits 
open. | 

The ſwallow lays five or fix white 
eggs, ſpeckled with red, and ſometimes 
breeds twice. a year.” This happens 
when the parents come early, when the 
ſeaſon 1s peculiarly mild, and when 
they begin to pair ſoon. Sometimes 
they find a difficulty in rearing even 2 
ſingle neſt, eſpecially when the we- 
ther has been ſevere, or the neſt 
have been deſtroyed before they wer 
finiſhed. 

The houſe, or common ſwallow, 1 
diſtinguiſhed from all others, by ti 


eXtreme 
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xtreme forkyneſs of its tail, and by 
he red ſpot on the forehead and under 
he chin. The crown of the head, the 
upper-part of the body, and the co- 
erts of the wings are black, gloſſed 
with a rich purplith blue. The breaſt 
and belly are white tinged with red: 
he tail is black, and the two middle 
eathers plain: the others being marked 
ranſvericly with a white ſpot near 
heir ends. The tongue is ſhort, 
road, and of a yellowiſh colour, as 
rell as the palate ; but the other parts 
t the mouth are blackiſh, The eyes 
rc pretty large, and the iris is of a 
37.Cl-COLOUT, | 


When tfwallows have returned at their 


te val time, after a ſevere winter, many 
nes them have periſhed for want of food, 
ons ecauſe there were no inſects to be found 
the ing in the air. Reaumur aſſures us, 
nen at the ſwallows which appeared firſt 
mes iter the long and ſevere froſt in 1740, 
-n died of hunger. Hence it is evident 
c-Pey always frequent places where they 
1c4M*pect plenty of food; and therefore 
reteey leave us when the inſets that fly 
Le air begin to fail. 
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Tux MARTIN. 


THE martin is ſmaller than the 
former, and its tail is much leſs forked, n 
The head, and upper: part of the body, ec 
except the rump, is black, gloſſed with Wa: 
blue: the breaſt, belly, and rump are 
white; and the feet are covered with: 
ſhort white down. This is the ſecond 
of the {ſwallow kind that appears among 
us. It builds, as we have already ob- 
ſerved, under the eaves of houſes, ang 
its neſt conſiſts of the ſame materials ane 
that of the common ſwallow, but uM; 
not open above like that, having on. 
a ſmall hole at the fide for admitrance.Wnc 
This ſpecies ſometimes builds againiWeis 
the ſides of high cliffs over the feng 
It is a later breeder than the common; 
ſwallow. This bird is about ſix inch: 
in length, and ten and an half Mu 
breadth, when the wings are extended. 


THE SAND MARTIN. 
THIS is the leaſt of the fivallo 


kind, being only five inches and a qui! 
ter in length. The head, and all ti: 
upper- part of the body, is mouſe-cv 
ü loured 


> s — — 
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oured : the throat is white, encircled 

vith a mouſe-coloured ring: the belly 

s white, and the feet are ſmooth and 
the lack. It builds in holes in ſand-pits, 
cd, nd in the banks of rivers, making its 
dy, Neſt of hay, ftraw, and feathers ; and 
vith Ways five or fix white eggs. 


are 
h ns SWIFT oz BLACK 
ond MARTIN. 

Ong 


ob. THIS ſpecies is the largeſt of the 
andWwallow kind; but its weight is exceed- 
Ing ſmall in proportion to 1ts extent of 
ring: for it only weighs one ounce, 
and the extent of its wings is eighteen 
nches : the length of the bird 1s about 
Eight inches. The feet are ſo exceed- 


lens ſmall, that the action of walking 
mound riſing from the ground is vaſtly dif- 
cheWicult : nature, however, has made it 


ſufficient amends, by furniſhing it with 
ample means for an eaſy and continued 

flight. It is more on the wing than 

my other ſwallow, and its flight is 

more rapid. It breeds under the eaves 
ohr houſes, in ſteeples, and other lofty 
111: Wulldings. It is entirely of a ſooty 
| t:W&olour with a greeniſh caſt, except that 
:-coM2e chin is marked with a white ſpot. 
red! The 
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The legs are not only very ſhort audi 
ſmall, but of a very Ager ſtructure, Miou 
The toes, which are four in number, 
are all placed forward, and the leaf 
has only one bone, but the reſt hay 
three; in which they differ from thok 
of all other birds, he head 1s large, 
the mouth extremely wide, and the bil 
is very ſmall and weak. It is with dif- 
ficulty that this bird can raiſe itſelf 
from the ground, on account of the 
length of its wings, and the ſhortnels 
of its feet; for which reaſon it generally 
reſts by chmbing againſt ſome wall or 


other building, from which it can eafily " 
diſengage itſelf, | S ( 
The ſwift makes its appearance 1n ef 
this country about fourteen days after re 
the ſand- martin; but differs greatly in 
the time of its departure, always re- 
tiring about the middle of Auguſt, it. T 


being the firſt of the genus that leaves 
us. 


THE CHINESE SWALLOW. la 
THIS bird reſembles the common{Wu 


ſwallow in ſhape, and, in breeding- be 

time, quits the inland partsfand goes En 

the fea ſide; where it builds an extra- 
| ordinary 
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dinary neſt, which is reckoned deli- 
Wious cating in China. Theſe neſts are 
pmetimes preſerved as a ſweet- meat, 
nd ſent over to Europe as a great 
uriofity. They are compoſed of a 
ertain clammy glutinous ſubſtance, 
ollected from the ſurface of the ſea ; 
nd in theſe the ſwallow lays its eggs 
nd produces its young, We have no 
articular diſcription of this bird, but 
e Chineſe carry on a conſiderable 
gerade in their * iN and ſell them in 
Un rany parts of the Eaſt-Indies. They 
ot re about the ſize of a gooſe- egg, and 
yt © ſubſtance reſembling ifinglaſs. It 

s cuſtomary to diſſolve one of theſe 
in eſts in broth, and then it is thought 
fterſ@referable to any ſauce that can be 
y in produced, 


iſ Tus AMERICAN SWALLOW. 


Wes 
Hl bird, according to Cateſby, 
las the top of the throat of a browniſh 

- lack, and the extremitics of the fea- 
hers of the tail are pointed. They 
mon{Wut Virginia and Carolina, and return 


bout the ſame time of the year as the 
Engliſh ſwallows, Cateſby ſuppoſes 
ney paſs to the ſouthern parts in the 

. winter, 
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winter, and that they are properly th 
Braſil ſwallow. 


Tu GOAT SUCKER. 


THIS bird 1s, with great propriety 
placed by Klein, among the ſwallo 
tribe; who calls it a ſwallow. with a 
undivided tail. It has moſt of th 
charaQers of this genus, ſuch as a ven 
large mouth, a very ſmall bill, and ve 
{mall legs. It is alſo a bird of paſſag 
agrees with the ſwallow tribe in 1! 
food, and the manner of taking it 
but it differs in the hours of its prey 
ing, the goat-ſucker flying by night 
It feeds on moths, gnats, and chafter 
'This bird does not continue long wit 
us; it never makes its appearance hen 
till about the latter end of May, an 
retires about the middle of Auguſ 
Theſe birds are often ſeen in the wood 
and mountainous parts of Great-Þr 
tain ; they begin their flight toward 
the evening, and make a loud and fin 
gular noiſe while they are on the wing 
When perched, it has no other not 
than a ſmall ſqueak repeated four 0 
five times together. It uſually la) 


two eggs, and ſometimes three, on tl 
bart 
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Ire ground: they are long, flen- 
r, and whitiſh, marbled with reddiſh 
own. 

Though the colours of theſe birds 
e plain, they have a beautiful effect 
om the elegance of their ditpoſition, 
aſiſting of black, brown, grey, white, 
d iron colour, diſpoſed in ſtreaks, 
ots, and bars. The male is diitin- 
iſhed from the female, by an oval 
ute ſpot near the end of each cf the 
ree firſt quill feathers ; and another 


the two outermoſt feathers of the 
f 


i%* 


The weight of the goat-ſucker is two 
nces and an half, the length ten 
hes and an half, and the breadth 
enty-two inches. The irides are 
zel ; the bill 1s about one third of an 
h long; the gape of the bill, when 
ened, is near two inches from tip to 
: the tongue is very ſmall, and 
Iced low in the mouth: the legs are 
all, ſcaly, and feathered below the 
des. The middle toe is connected to 
ic on each fide, by a ſmall mem- 
ne reaching to the firſt joint: the 


w of the middle toe 1s broad and 
. | 


G TE 
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Tue BLACK CAP. 
THIS is one of the ſmalleſt of t 


tribe, and does not weigh above hi 
an ounce, The male is black on fl 
crown of the head, and the hind-y; 
of the neck is of a light afh-colq 
The back and coverts of the wings? 
of a greyiſh green : the quill feathe 
and the tail are duſky, edged with 
dull green: the breaſt and the upp: 
part of the belly are of a pale aſh 
Jour, and the legs are of a lead- colo 
The female is diſtinguiſhed from! 
male by the ſpot on the head, which 
that is of a dull ruſt- colour. This] 
bird of paflage, leaving us before w 
ter. It ſings 1o finely, that in N 
folk it is called the mock-nightingi 
It lays about five eggs of a pale redd 
brown, mottled with a deeper ſhat 
and ſprinkled with a few dark ſpots. 


Tux PEFT Y CHAPS, 


THIS bird js not quite fo large 
the linnet : the bill is black; the he 
neck, back, wings, and tail arc 3 
coloured inclining to green: a 

2 


| 


athers are of a mouſe- colour, edged 
ith green. The inner coverts of the 
ings are yellow, The lower parts are 
| white, or of a ſilver colour; except 
je breaſt, which is darker, and has a 
llowiſh caſt, The inſide of the 
outh is red, and the legs are of a lead- 
lour, This bird is found principally 
Yorkſhire, and Italy; and among 
e Italians it is called the beccafigo. 


Tue FLY-CATCHER. 


THE- weight of this bird is about 
clve drams : it has an oblong: bill, 
a reddiſh tawny colour: its head is 
a deep brown, mixed with aih-co- 
r, and the cheeks are marked with 


re Wi 

n No long ſpots of a dirty-white. The 
inen and coverts of the wings are 
"II | . 
red k, edged with reddith brown. The 


ill feathers and the tail are duſky ; 
ots. Trump is brown, tinged with green: 

throat and the breaſt are of a dull 

colour; the belly is of a dirty 
te; and the fades, thighs, and vent 
thers are of a pale tawny brown. 
e legs and feet are of a dark 
h-colour, This bird frequents low 
ges, particularly in gardens. It 


(3 2 builds 


large 
e het 
re 4 


he 9 
fe 
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builds its neſt in a ſmall buſh, and lay 
four or five eggs of a fine pale blue co 
lour. The male has a ſhort, and ver 


ſweet note, but ä mon 
in che ſpring. 
( 

Tue BLUE FLY- CATCHER, h 
* 

THE bill of this bird is black; h 
crown of the head, the back part h 
the neck, the back, rump, aud coeur 
feathers of the wings are blue, incl{ic 
ing to flate colour; the tail, and quiliioy 
feathers of the wings are duſky, 1 
che outer quills are white at the bo ys 
tom: the throat, and fides of the heaWuc 
are black, and the ſame colour extenWht 
from each tide of the neck to the wing ac 
the covert feathers under the tail are! 
tirely white, and the legs and feet ar: ec 
a duſky brown colour, It is a native | 
America, and probably a bird of paſſ nd 
ffe 

THE HEDGE-SPARROW. g 

Or 

THE weight of this bird 1s aboWrc 
twelve drams : its head is of a cv: 
brown, mixed with aſh-calour, Mic 
the checks are marked with obe 
ſpots of dirty white: the back et 


COVE 
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verts of the wings are duſky, edged 
ith reddiſh brown; the quill fea— 
xers and the tail are duſky; and the 
imp is brown, tinged with green, 
he throat and breaſt are of a dull aſh- 


ite. The fides, thighs, and vent 
athers are of a pale an brown, 
he legs are of a dull fleſh-colour, 


rt his bird is as well known as any of 
over ſmall birds, and it builds fo con- 
ciWicuouſly in ſmall buſhes, that any 
quioy who ſearches the hedges, can give 
„ b account of its neſt, eggs, &c. It 


ys four or five eggs, of a fine pale 
lue-colour. The male has a ſhort, 


ctenWut very ſweet note during a very ſmall 
vingggece in the ſpring. Linnæus ſeems 
re ei have been unacquainted with this 


ecies : the bird which he ſuppoles to 
> our hedge-iparrow, and deſcribes 
nder the title of motacilla curruca, 
ters in colours of plumage as well as 
gs. The hedge-fparrow ought to be 
ore eſteemed, as he has a variety of 


ave kept them in cages, have been 


r, auch delighted with their finging ; but 
obloWicie birds arc leſs valued on account of 


eir being ſo exceeding plenty, as we 


(3 3 Per- 


plour, and the belly is of a dirty 
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perceive by daily experience, with te. 
Card to many other articles of convem. 
ence or pleaſure, The hen is know 
from the cock by a fainter breaſt, a 
by being of a brighter colour on the 
back. The neſt of the hedge-ſparry 
conſiſts of fine green mols, , wit 
a little wool and hair. The femi 
has young ones at the end of April a 
the beginning of May. The youn 


ſhould be taken at nine or tcn days ol 9 
and fed with bread and fleſh-meaM,, 
chopped very fine, mixed together, ee 
made moiſt, If the cock hedge-(paiiſW;: 
row is brought up under ſome ſine ſong; 
bird, he will take his ſong, and gihne 
great ſatisfaction : this bird has a lo... 
lender black bill, with a horny cloy Mp 
tongue, and black at the tip. Their 
of the eyes is hazel, and the ears arc wid. 
| pre 

Tre WREN. all 

and 


THE wren weighs about three dranWy; 
and is four inches and an half in lens Ap: 
from the tip of the bill to the end He 


the tail. The head and upper-partM 7 


the body is of a deep reddiſh browWing 
and above each eye is a ſtroke of wii ; 
the back, the coverts of the wings, ih: e 
the tail, are marked with ſlender tri 
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verſe black lines; and the quill feathers 


is of a yellowiſh white. The belly 
and ſides are croſſed with duſky and 
pale reddiſh brown lines. The tail is 
croſſed with duſky bars. The wren 
may be placed among the fineſt of our 
jioging birds, though its note continues 
only during the breeding ſeaſon. It 
makes a curious neſt of an oval ſhape, 
very deep, and with a ſmall hole in the 
middle for egreſs and regreſs : the ex- 
ternal part conſiſts chiefly of moſs, but 
t is lined with hair and feathers : this 
bird lays a great number of eggs, ge- 
nerally from twelve to eighteen : they 
are white, ſprinkled all over with pale 
reddith ſpots. Mr. Ray obſerves, that 
t 1s one of thoſe daily miracles which 
we take no notice of, that a wren ſhould 
produce ſo many young, and feed them 
all without paſling over a ſingle one, 
and that too in total darkneſs. The 
cralWwren breeds twice a year, 1 in 

April and June, and the young ſhould be 


end fed and reared like young nightingales. 
9 The wren uſually creeps about hedges 
LOW! 


andholes, making but ſhort flights, and, 
| it be driven from the hedges, may 
be caſily tired and run down, | 

THE 


with bars of black and red. The throat 
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THE WILLOW-WREN. n 


THE weight of the willow-wren i; W1! 
about two drams: the upper-part of Why 
the body is of a duſky green: the kh; 
wings and tail are brown, edged with Hin 

ellowiſh green. There is a yellowilh kh: 
ſtroke above each eye: the breaſt, belly, Man 
and thighs vary in their colour in dif- the 
ferent birds; they are of a bright ye- me 
low in ſome, and almoſt white in others, Mere 
It builds in hollows in the fides Hu 
ditches, and makes its neſt in the form eh 
of an egg, with a large hole at the topMere 
as an entrance: the outſide conſiſts of thr 
moſs and hay, and the inſide 1s linedMore 
with ſoft feathers. It uſually lays ſeven Wanc 
eggs, which are white marked wit:Mquc 
ruſt-coloured ſpots. It has a low plain-Moal 
tive note, and is perpetually crecp-ſÞir, 
ing up and down the bodies and bouylef 
of trees. It frequents large moikMrro: 
woods, and thoſe places where willow 
trees abound. TB 


Tur GOLDEN CRESTED WREN, 


THIS is the ſmalleſt of all the Bri 


tiſh birds, not weighing above twenty) Nec 
11K 
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ſix grains. It is about three inches 
nd an half in length, and five inches 
bn breadth : it is diſtinguiſhable from 
all other birds, not only by its fize, 
but by the beautiful ſcarlet mark on 
he head, bounded by a fine yellow 
ith Wine on each ſide. The bill is duſky ; 
in he feathers of the forchead are green; 
ly, Wand a narrow white line extends from 
11-Mitke bill to the eyes: the hind-part of 
c- me neck and the back are of a dulliſh 
ers. green: the coverts of the wings are 
o'Wduſky, edged with green, and tipt with 
1M White. The quill feathers and the tail 
top Mere duſky, edged with pale green. The 
* 0! throat and belly are white, tinged with 
nedWoreen : the legs are of a dull yellow, 
venWand the claws are very long. It fre- 
v112Wquents woods, and is uſually ſeen in 
a1n-Moak-trees, Though ſo very ſmall a 
ecp-{Wird, it endures our winters. The note 
uot this wren, does not differ greatly 


noiſtfrom that of the common wren. 
How | 


Tux RUBY-CROWNED WREN. 


EN THIS is a native of North-America, 
Werticularly of Penſylvania. The bill 
Bris black: the head, back-part of the 
nty neck, back, and rump are of a darkiſh 
— I% | olive- 
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olive- green; but deeper on the head, 
and hghter on the rump. It has a ſpot 
of exceeding fine red, or ruby colour, 
on the top of the head, from whence 
this bird has its name : the breaſt and 
belly are of a hghtiſh yellow, or cream- 
colour. The covert feathers of the 
wings are of an olive-colour with 
cream-coloured tips; forming two lines 
acroſs each wing: the three quills next 
the back are duiky, edged with cream- 
colour ; the remainder of the quills are 
alſo duſky, with narrow greeniſh yel- 
low edges. The feathers of the tall 
are blackiſh, edged with yellowiſh 
green, but they are of an aſh-colour 


beneath. The legs, feet, and claw 


are duſky. 


Tue CARIBBEE WREN, 
THIS is a native of the Caribbee 


iflands in America, where, on account 
of its delightful note, it is called: 
nightingale. It is larger than the com- 
mon wren, and is the more remarkable 
for having a fine ſong in a country 


where the birds in general haye very 


diſagreeable notes. 


T 118 
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0 TE WHEAT-EAR. 
THE head and back of the male 


Fheat-car, are of a light grey, tinged 
ith red; and over each eye paſſes a 
rhite line; beneath which a broad 
lack ſtroke paſſes each eye to the hind- 
art of the head : the rump, and lower 
jalf of the tail are white, and the up- 
er half is black; the breaſt and belly 
re white, tinged with yellow : the 
uill-feathers are black, edged with 
ddiſh brown. The colours of the 
male are duller, and ſhe wants the 
lack ſtroke acroſs the eyes. The 
i heat-ear diſappears in Ge tember. 
his bird has its name, in Sufter, from 
s frequenting the downs in that coun- 
y 1n the time of harveſt. 
Theſe birds begin to viſit us about 
Oe middle of March, and continue 
unWOming till the beginning of May; it 
4 Wing very remarkable that the females 
om-Wrive about a fortnight before the 
ablWales. They frequent warrens, downs, 
ntriha the edges of hills, efpecially thoſe 
at are fenced with ſtone-walls. The 
eed in cliffs, in old rabbet-burroughs, 
d ſometimes under old timber; mak- 


INg 
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ing their neſt of dried ou and horſe. 
hair; and laying from fix to eight egos 
of a light blue colour, They grow 
very fat in autumn, and are thought ſo 
great a delicacy as to be little inferior to 
an ortolan. They are taken in great 
uantities by the ſhepherds about Eaft- 
2 in Suſſex; for which purpoſe 
they make ſnares of horſe-hair, and 
place them under a turf, Wheat-ears 
are ſuch very timid birds, that the mo- 
tion of a cloud, or the appearance of 
a hawk, will drive them into thoſe 
traps for ſhelter, by which means they TE 
are taken. The reaſon that theſe bird; 
frequent the neighbourhood of Eaſt 
Bourne, is becaule it abounds with : 
certain fly which are very numerouif 
about the adjacent hills ; drawn thithe 
by the wild tyme with which they arg 
covered, which is not only a favouritg 
food of that inſet, but the plant o 
which it depoſits its eggs. 
Wheat-ears abound in many othe! 
arts of Suſſex, as well as in the neigb 
1 of Eaſt-Bourne. In th 
downs not far diſtant from Brighthelm 
ſtone, Shoreham, and Arundel, the 
are found in great numbers; and, di 
ring the wate ring ſeaſon at * elm 
one 
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tone, the ladies and gentlemen, in 
heir perambulations, frequently find 
irds in ſnares that have been laid by 
te ſhepherds ; which they always take, 
nd depoſit a penny in the hole tor 
rery bird, as a valuable.confideration. 
his indeed 1s the ſettled price, between 
te ſhepherds and the nobility and gen- 
who frequent Brighthelmſtone. 


THE WHIN CHAT. 


THE head and back of this bird are 
a pale reddiſh brown, regularly 
ftted with black: it has a narrow 
ute ſtreak over each eye, and beneath 
Wt a broad bed of black, which ex- 
ds from the bill to the hind- part of 
head: the breaſt is of a reddiſh 
ow; the belly is whitiſh, with a 
o diſh tincture, and there are two re- 

rkable white ſpots on each wing: 
th: lower- part of the tail is white, the 
eigh d middle feathers excepted, which 
ü vbolly black; and the upper-part 
neln che others are of the ſame colour. 
thee colours of the female are not fo 
, able. Inftead of the white and 
helnk marks on the cheeks, ſhe has one 


toned pale brown one, and ſhe has leſs 
0L, VII. H white 
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white in the wings than the mad 
The bill, feet, and claws of the whin, 
chat are black. This is a bird of pa. 
ſage, but it is not certain whether i 
quits this iſland. 


TIE STONE CHAT TER. 


THIS is alſo a bird of paſſage; bu 


it is doubted whether it quits this iſland 
naturaliſts in general ſuppoſe it on 
ſhifts its quarters, and does not entirel 
leave this country. It is a refſtlel 
noiſy bird, and frequently perches upo 
ſome buſh, chattering inceſſantly. Thi 
head, neck, and throat are black; by 
the latter has a white bar on each fide 
and ſeems, at firſt fight, to be encirck 
with white : the feathers on the bad 


are black, edged with tawny ; but th 
. above the rump are white: thi 


breaſt is of a deep reddiſh yellow, an 
the belly ſomewhat lighter ; the quil 
Ecathers are duiky, edged with a du 
red. The head of the female is of at 
iron colour ſpotted with black ; an 
the colours in general are lefs vivi 


The legs in both ſexes are black. 


Tus 
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Tux WHITE THROAT, 


THIS bird is about the ſize of a lin- 
t, but the body is ſomewhat longer. 
he upper- part of the bill is blackiſh, 
e lower whitiſh, and the inſide of the 
duth is yellow. The head 1s of a 
owniſh aſh- colour, and the throat 
ite: the breaſt and belly of the male 
> white, tinged with red; thoſe of 
> female wholly white. The back 
d coverts of the wings of both are of 
iron- colour; the quill feathers and 
tail are duſky, edged with reddiſh 
own. The legs are of a yellowiſh 
dun. 

The white throat frequents our gar- 
ns in ſummer, and leaves us when 
nter approaches. It builds near the 
und in low buſhes ; the external 
t of its neſt conſiſts of tender ſtalks 
herbs and dry ſtraw ; the middle- 
t of fine bents and ſoft graſs ; and 
inſide of hair, It lays about five 
bs, which are of a whitiſh green 
our, ſprinkled with black ſpots. 


H 2 TuasB- 
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| f 
Tus WHITE WAT En 
WAGT AI L. an 


ALL the birds of this kind have: 
very long tail, which is always in mo. 
tion; on which account they have ob. 
tained the name, The white water 
wagtail weighs about fix drams, and 
is in length from the tip of the bill t 
the end of the tail, eight inches; but 
the breadth, when the wings are er. 
tended, is eleven inches, The head 
back, and peck, as far as the brea 
are black: in ſome the chin is white 
and the throat marked with a blac 
creſcent. The breaſt and belly an 
white; the quill feathers are duiky 
and the coverts are black, tipt an 
edged with white, The tail 1s ve 
long, and continually in motion. Th 
exterior feather on each fide 1s whit 
the lower-part of the 1nner-web er 
cepted, which is duſky: the others: 
black. The bill, the inſide of tl 
mouth, and the legs are black, II 
back claw 1s remarkably long. 

The white water-wagtail frequen 
the ſides of ponds and ſmall ſtream 
feeding on inſects and worms like f 

8 : | 1 
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eſt of this genus. This bird ſhifts its 


uarters in the winter, direQting its 
Lurſe from the north to the ſouth of 
neland during that ſeaſon, In ſpring 
ad autumn this bird is a conſtant at- 
endant of the plough, in purſuit of 
he worms thrown up by that inſtru- 
nent, In ſome places they build their 
ts under the eaves of houſes, and 
holes of the walls of buildings, and 
y four or five eggs. 


it YELLOW WATER 
WAGTAIL. 


THIS bird has a ftraight ſharp- 
dinted black bill, except at the baſe 
the lower-chap, which inclines to a 
ſh-colour, The iris of the eyes is 
el. The top of the head, the up- 
r-part of the neck, and the back, are 
coloured, lightly edged with yel- 
with green. The male is a bird of 
eat beauty, the breaſt, belly, and 
ighs being of a moſt vivid and beau- 
ul yellow: the throat is marked with 
me large black ſpots. It has a bright 
low line above the eye, and another 
neath that of a duſky hue, from the 
LL acroſs the eye; and beneath the 


i eye 
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eye it has a third of the fame colour, 
The head, the upper-part of the neck, 
and the back, is of an olive-green, 
which brightens in the coverts of the 
tail. The colours of the female are 
more obſcure than thoſe of the male, 
and it wants thote black ſpots on the 
throat, The legs and feet are of x 
duſky-colour, and the claw of the hind. 
toe is pretty long. It makes its nef 
upon the ground among corn, bentz, 
and ſtalks of herbs ; the inſide of which 
is lined with hair, This bird lays fou 
or five eggs, variegated with duſky 
ſpots, and lines irregularly drawn. 


Tur GREY WATER WAGTAIL 


IT has a ſlender ſtraight bill, of i 


duſky-colour, and ending in a point 
The top of the head, the upper-parto 
the neck, and the back, are aſh-co 
toured : the ſpace round each eye 
aſh-coloured z beneath and above whid 
is à line of white. In the male, tif 
chin and throat are black; the feathe 
incumbent on the tail are yellow; an 
rhe tail is longer in proportion to its fi 
than that of any other kind. The breaf 
and the whole under-fide of the body a 
8 . . vellon 
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ellow : the quill feathers are duſky, 
hoſe next the back being edged with 
rellow. In the female, the black ſpot 
n the throat is wanting, and the co- 
ours in general are more obſcure than 
n the male. The legs, feet, and claws 
ff this bird are of a duſky-colour : it 
requents ſtony rivers, and feeds upon 
aſects. 


Tus JAMAICA WATER 
WAGTAIL, 


IT has a ſmall head, and a ſtraight 
black bill, with a bluiſh caſt towards 
e baſe : the head, and lower-part of 
he neck is black, but the upper part is 
yellow. The whole of the back, breaſt, 
id lower-part of the belly are alſo 
ellow. The wings are black, with a 
Fhite ſpot in the middle; the tail alſo 
black, and the feet are brown. The 
al of this bird is near four inches long, 
rhich, together with the colour of the 
ethers, occaſioned Mr. Ray to place 
t among the wag-tails 3 but Marcgraye 
aas it neither feeds nor wags its tail 
ke the birds of this kind abovemen- 
ned, | 
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Tux GROSSBEAK. 
THIS bird is alſo called a hawfinch; 


it is ſeven inches in length, and thir- 
teen in breadth, and weighs almoſt two 
ounces: the bill is in ſhape like a fun. 
nel, ſtrong, thick, and of a dull pal 
pink colour; at the baſe of which are 
ſome orange-coloured feathers : the 
irides are grey; and the cheeks, and the 
crown of the head are of a fine deep 
bay: a black line extends from the bil 
to the eyes; the breaſt and belly are of 
a dirty fleſh-colour. The neck is aſh- 
coloured, and the back and coverts of 
the wings of a deep brown; thoſe af 
the tail being of a yellowiſh bay : the 
great quill feathers are black, {potted 
with white on their inner webs, The 
tail 18 ſhort, having white ſpots on the 
inner- ſides, and the legs are of a fleſſ- 
colour. The great peculiarity of this 
bird, is the form of the ends of the 
middle quill feathers ; which reſembles, 
as Mr. Edwards properly obſerves, the 
figure of ſome of the ancient battle- 
axes, Theſe feathers are gloſſed over 
with a rich blue; but are leſs conſpi. 

Cuous 
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nous in the female; her head being of 
dull olive, tinged with brown, 

The groſsbeak 1s not regularly mi- 
grant, viſiting us only in hard winters: 
hey feed on berries, and even on the 
ernels of the ſtrongeſt ſtones, ſuch as 
hoſe of cherries and almonds, which 
hey crack with the utmoſt eaſe ; their 
ills, from their ſtrength and thickneſs, 
deing well adapted to that work, We 
re told by Mr. Willoughby, that theſe 
birds are common in Italy and Ger- 
many, where they live in the woods in 
ummer, and breed in hollow- trees, 
zying five or ſix eggs; but that they 
ome down into the plains in winter, 
heir legs and feet are of a pale fleſh- 
olour, and the claws are pretty ſtrong 


- ind large. 
"he | 
yr TE GAMBIA GROSSBEAK, 


THIS bird is about the fize of the 
aawfinch ; the bill is large, and broad 
et the baſe, ending in a ſharp point, 
the Wand reſembling the figure of a cone. 
de. ne mouth, which is large, is of an 
eihm-colour in the infide. The pupils 
piept the eyes arc black, ſurrounded with 
oh white iris; the head, and the greateſt 
part 
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part of the neck are black; ending in 
a circular black point on the fore-part 

of the breaſt, The reſt of the body, 
and the wings and tail, are of a beau- 
tiful yellow, ſhaded with a bright 
green, The legs and feet are of an 
8 with a bluiſh gloſs. Theſe 

irds abound on the coaſt of Guinea, 


in Africa, near the river Gambia, p 
| . ird 

THE PURPLE GROSSBEAK. 4 

c 


. THIS is about the ſize of a ſparrow: ns 
it has ſtreaks of red over the eyes, on nd 
the throat, and near the vent under 
the tail: all the reſt of the body is of 
A 1 purple. The hen has the ſame 
red ſtreaks, but the body 1s brown, 
This is a native of the Bahama iſlands. 


Tue CROSS-BILL. 


THE croſs-bill is an inconſtant 
viſitant of this ifland: Geſner informs 
us that in Germany and Switzerland, 
it inhabits the pine- foreſts *, and breeds 
in the pine- trees ſo early as the months 
of January and February. Theſe bird 


ä 
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eed on the ſeeds of the cones of pines 
nd firs, and are "7 dexterous in ſca- 
ing them; for which purpoſe the croſs 
tructure of the lower mandible of their 
ill is admirably adapted. They alto 
ed on hemp-ſeed, and the kernels of 
pples, and are ſaid to divide an apple 
ith one ſtroke of the bill, to ger ax 
e contents: it is certain that theſe 
irds change their colours, or rather 
e ſhades of their colours: the males 
hich are red, varying at certain ſea- 
ns to deep red, to orange, or to a 
nd of a yellow. The females, which 
der De green, alter to different varieties of 
sole ſame colour. There are two varie- 
ame s of this bird, one being conſide ra- 
un. i ſmaller than the other: the leſſey 
ids, Nad are the moſt common. 


TRE BUEL-FINCH, 
tan BULL-FINCHES are ſo called from 


orms ir heads, which are black, and, in 
land portion to their bodies, large. In 
reed e parts of England they are called 
onthshes, in others thick- bills, and in 
pirds ers hoops. They are very docile 
ds, the hen learning after the pipe or 

e as well as the cock; but its ws 
IId 
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wild note is not in the leaſt muſical, 
They excel moſt birds, however, in 
what is taught them, and they are re- 
markable for not forgeting what they 
have once learned, though they ſhould 
be placed among ſeveral other finging- 
birds, in the ſame: room. Some have 
been taught to ſpeak ſeveral words at 
command, with great propriety of ar. 
ticulation. They are deſervedly eſteem- Mitt 
ed, both for their ſong, and the beauty of 
of their figure. In the latter theyre 
equal any male birds; and in the form- 
er, if properly inſtructed, they excel 
them. A gentleman in Lancaſhire halWro 
one that could whiſtle ſeveral tunes; Mk 
and was ſo well diſciplined, that it} A; 
would obey its maſter's call, and perlt t 
on his ſhoulders; and, when com- e n 
manded, go through a difficult muſicalWcoy 
leſſon, any which are taught tom 
ſpeak, are annually a ree 
ort on the Maine to London, in ordeſhelve 
to be ſold to the beſt advantage. dear 
The male is diſtinguiſhed from thiſhers 
female, by the ſuperior blackneſs os a 
its crown, and by the rich crimſoWÞwn, 
that adorns the cheeks, breaſt, bell ti 
and throat; thoſe of the femaWden; 
being of a dirty, buff-colour ; tit 


bi 
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dil is ſhort, black, and ſtrong; the 
yes are of a hazel-colour, and the 
head (as already obſerved) is large in 
roportion to the ſize of the body, 
Part of the neck, ſhoulders, and back 
re of a bluiſh aſh-colour, ſhaded with 
ed, and the belly and rump are white. 
dome of the quill feathers have their 
utward webs red, and the inner of a 
Ine gloſſy black: others are black, 


5 
Je 


m- rich duiky edges, and of a bluiſh 
loss; and others have their outward 
e ges white, forming a fort of white 


ne or croſs- bar upon each wing. The 
ul is of a ſhining black, and about 
o inches long; the legs are of a 
es Maſky colour, and the claws are black. 
t Among young bull-tinches it is dith- 
erchhit to diſcover the cock from the hen: 
om-We moſt certain method ro come at a 
ficalMſcovery, is to pull off a few feathers 
dm their breaſts when they are about 
ree weeks old, and in about ten or 
elve days after, freſh feathers will 
pear where you have pulled off the 
n theFWers : if they are of a curious red, 
{s sa cock; but if they are of a palith 
mioWpwn, it is a hen. 

bellen the ſpring theſe birds frequent our 
ema dens, and feed 1 the tender buds 
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of fruit-trees, ſuch as the apple, pear, 

ach, and other garden-trees. They 
— about the latter end of May, bre 
the beginning of June, at which time aft 
they are ſeldom ſeen near the houſes; hh 
ne chooſing ſome retired place to 
breed in. Their nefts, which ar - 
uſually built 1n foreſts, woods, or parks, 
are very difficult to be found; and, 
when they are ſeen, they are of { 
wretched a fabric, that they would na 
be taken for nefts, except by thoſe wh 
are connoiſſeurs in the neſtling of bird 
They are compoſed of a few {ſmall 
ſticks placed acroſs each other in a vc 
flovenly manner, and lined with a fa 
fibrous roots. The female lays four o 
five eggs of a bluiſh colour, ſpotted; 
the largeſt end with large dark brow 
and faint reddiſh ſpots. 

Young bull-finches ſhould not h 
taken till they are pretty well fe 
thered ; that is when they are twel 
or fourteen days old. They ſhould 
kept warm and clean, and fed ever 
two hours from morning till night; b 
they muſt have but little at a tim 
Their food ſhould be rape-ſeed, ſoaks 
in water eight or ten hours, and tha 
ſcalded and bruiſed : this ſhould | 
mixe 
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mixed with an equal quantity of white 
bread ſoaked in water, ſtrained, and 
afterwards boiled thick with milk. It 
ſhould be freſh every day, for if it is 
four, it will do the birds an injury. 

The bull-finch is about the ſize of 
ke common ſparrow. It is ſo pernici- 
us to fruit-trees, by deſtroy ing their 
ender buds, that in ſome parts of Eng- 
land a reward is given by the church- 
rardens for every one that 1s killed. 

is may be aſſigned as one reaſon of 
heir ſcarcity ; for they are certainly 
els common than moſt other ſinging- 
birds that breed among us. | 


Tur SPARROW. 


THIS is uſually called the houſe- 
arrow. It has a very thick nen 
ill, about half an inch in length, anc 
he eyes are of a hazel- colour. The 
town of the head 1s grey, and under 
ach eye is a black ſpot; and above the 
orner of each is a broad bright bay 
Wark, which ſurrounds the hind-part 
f the head. The checks are white, 
e chin and under-fide of the neck are 
lack, the latter being edged with 
lite; and the belly is of a dirty 
12 white: 
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white: the back is ſpotted with rel 
and black, and the tail is duſky. The 
lower mandible of the bill of the female 
is white, But this bird is ſo univer- - 

ſally known that it would be imperti- 
nent to give any farther deſcription. |: 
is fix inches and an half in length, 
from the tip of the bill to the end d 
the tail, and weighs ſomewhat mor 
than an ounce. It feeds upon grain, 
and does conſiderable miſchicf in the 
corn- fields. 

Sparrows, which are very numerou 
in this country, are proverbially ſala. 


cious, and conſequently very ſhort T 
lived birds. a breed early in the 7 
ſpring, making their neſts under th 5 


eaves of 'houſes, in thatches, in hole 
of walls, and frequently in the nest 
of the martin, after expelling the owner 
Linnæus tells us (upon the authorit) 
of Albertus Magnus) that the marti 
does not ſuffer this inſult to paſs unt 
venged; the injured bird aſſemble it 
companions, who aſſiſt him in plaiſter 
ing up the entrance with dirt; afte 
which they fly away twittering i 
triumph, leaving the intruder to peril 
a his muddy priſon. 


k Tal de e 
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Tae BLACK SPARROW. 


THIS is about the fize of a lark, and 
has a thick ſhort beak. The iris of the 
yes are red. The head, neck, breaſt, 
back, and tail are black, but the wing- 
eathers are edged with white. The 
dreaſt and belly are white in the middle, 
dn the ſides, and lower-parts : the 
fer part of the wings are of a dark 
ed, and the legs are brown. 


Tus AMERICAN SPARROW. 


THE back of this bird is of a curi- 
us black, the belly white, the head 
nd breaſt of a fine blue, and the wings 
nd tail of a ſhining black, with a pur- 
le caſt, The rump is of a deep green. 
Une of theſe was ſent here from the 
and of Barbadoes. 


T's GOOD-HOPE SPARROW. 


THIS is a native of the Cape of 
00d- Hope, and has a bill of a paliſh 
own, which is not ſo ſtrong as in 
ther birds of this kind: the iris of 
ic eyes is of a pale yellowiſh white; 
I 3 and 
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and the upper-part of the body, the 
head, and neck are black; which co- 
Jour terminates in a point upon tee 
belly; the lower-part of which, x 
well as the thighs, and the fore-part gf 
the wings being white. The ſides of 
the wings are of a light brown, ant 
ſome of the quill feathers are black 
The colour of the tail is the ſame x 
that of the wings, and the legs and 
feet are of a duſky brown, | 

There is alſo a bird called the Whit: 


Lapland Sparrow of Linnæus, which - 
of the ſize of a lark, and generally": 
weighs about an ounce. Its bill nd 
ſharp, conical, and black, though of T 
aſh-colour towards the baſe ; but it eu! 
principally remarkable for having tee! 
on each ſide of the palate, at the ore: 
fice of the throat. | the 
The Chineſe ſparrow is leſs than et 
houſe-ſparrow, but has no remarkable 
diſtinction. all 
The Little Bahama ſparrow is of th tle f 
fize *of a Canary-bird, and the head atk 
neck, and breaſt are black; all eur 
other parts being of a dirty green. atl 
The Mountain Sparrow 1 of gem: 


ſtze of the common ſparrow, but * 
| * 
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what longer. It is found in mountain- 
dus woody places, but is rather an un- 
common bi rd, 

The Wood-Sparrow is of a ruſt 
jron-colour on the crown of the Kea: 
end has a white ſpace about the eyes. 
It has alſo blackiſh tranſverſe lines 
running along the chin, and the lower- 
part of the neck, 


Tux GREEN-FINCH., 


THE green-finch is ſomewhat larger 
than the common ſparrow : the head 
and back are of a yellowiſh green. 
The upper-chap of the bill is of a 
duſky-colour, and the lower whitiſh. 
The rump is of a fine yellow, but the 
breaſt is paler, and ſhaded with green : 
the belly is white. The edges of the 
dutmoſt quill feathers are yellow, the 
next green, and the fartheſt grey, The 
all is about two inches long, and a lit- 
tle forked: the two middle feathers are 
ulky ; and the exterior webs of the 
four outmoſt feathers on both ſides the 
ail are yellow. The colours of the 
_ are much leſs vivid than in the 
male. EP rRS. 


Theſe 
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Theſe birds are very common in this 


country. They have young ones about 
the middle of Way : they make their 


neſts in hedges, which are very largg 
conſidering the fize of the inhabitants; 
the outſide of which conſiſts of hay, 
ſtubble, and graſs, the middle-part of 
moſs, and the inſide of feathers, wool, 
and hair. The female lays five or fit 
eggs, of a pale green- colour, ſprinkled 


with ſmall reddiſh ſpots, which are 


more numerous at the large end. The 
green-finch, from the end of the bill 
to the extremity of the tail, 1s about 
fix inches and an half, the bill 1s half 
an inch in length, and the weight of 
the bird is ſixteen drams. 

Though green-finches are frequently 
kept in cages, they are not much 
eſteemed for their ſinging: yet ſome of 
them, if brought up FX. the neſt, 
will learn to pipe and whiſtle, and to 
imitate the ſong of moſt other birds. 
They are valued by ſome for their fa- 
coity in learning to ring the bells in 2 

cage contrived for that purpoſe. At 
the beginning of winter, and in hard 
weather, they aſſemble in flocks, and 
may be caught with the clap-nets in 
great numbers, The young are fit , 
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be taken at ten days old. The green- 
Ench is very eaſily tamed. 


Tues GOLD-FINCH. 


THE gold-finch is a little leſs than 
he houſe-ſparrow, weighing about half. 
an ounce ; and its length, 4 the tip 
pf the bill to the end of the tail, is five 
nches and an half: the breadth, when 
Ihe wings are extended, is nine inches. 
t is one of the moſt beautiful of the 
ard-billed ſmall birds, whether we 
onſider its colours, the elegance of its 
orm, or the muſic of its note. The 
ill is white, tipt with black, the bale 
being ſurrounded with a ring of rich 
carlet feathers: a black line extends 
rom the corners of the mouth to the 
ich yes: the checks are white, and from 
of Wb « top of the head a broad black line 
Nt, aſſes on each fide almoſt to the neck. 
ohe hind-part of the head is white : 


ds. back, rump, and breaſt are of a 


fa- ne pale ta w ny brown, rather lighter On 
no: two latter. The belly is white, 
Ache the wings and tail black, but the 
ard pints of the chief feathers are white 
ana boch: a beautiful yellow ſtripe runs 


two 


z üßrols the wings. The tail is about 
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two inches long, and of a black- 


hen by the feathexs on the ridges of th 


the upper-end. This bird is fond e 


G 
eT 
lour, but often the feathers are markeWhc t 
with a white {pot near their ends, Thy 
legs are whate. 


The cock is diſtinguiſhed from th 


wings, which are of a deep black, an 
thote of the hen are of a duſky brom 
the black and yellow in the wings of the 
female are alſo leſs brilliant than it 
thoſe of the male. The young bir 
before it moults, is grey on the head 
and is therefore termed a grey- pate b 
the bird-catchers, 

The gold-finch begins to build i 
April, when the fruit- trees are in blol 
ſom. As they excel the other ſmal 
birds in beauty of feathers, ſo do thc 
likewiſe in ingenuity : their neſt | 
ſmall, but extremely beautiful: the 
outſide conſiſts of very fine moſs, curl 
ouſly interwoven with other material 
and the inſide is lined with fine down 
which has the appearance of cotton 
The gold-finch lays five or fix whit 
eggs, marked with deep purple ſpots o 


orchards, and frequently builds its nel 
in an apple or pear- tree. 


ö SOold 
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Gold- finches are of a mild and gen- 
e nature, and almoſt as ſoon as they 


id drink; nor are they ſo much af- 
ghted at the preſence of man as birds 
re in general. They are alſo ſoon 
conciled to their impriſonment in a 
age; and after they have remained 
ere a conſiderable time, they become 
d fond of it, that if the door of the 
zoe is opened they will not fly away, 
ut uſually fly to the cage for ſhelter if 
1 thing ſhould terrify them. 

n ſome parts of England they are 
led draw-waters, from their facility 
| learning to draw their water when 
hey are inclined to drink; for which 
urpoſe they are ſometimes furniſhed 
th a little ivory- bucket, faſtened to a 
mall chain. It is entertaining to ſee 
ih what dexterity theſe little crea- 
res pull up their bucket, drink, and 
eturn it. They are much delighted 
ih viewing themſelves in a looking- 


ack of their bucket- board. They 
ill fit upon their perch, pruning and 
reſſing themſelves with the greateſt 
ae imaginable, looking inceſſantly 2 
the 


e taken are eaſily prevailed on to eat 


laſs, which is ſometimes fixed to the 
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the glaſs to ſee that every feather i 
laced in the niceſt order. 

The gold-finch 1s a long-lived bird, 
and ſometimes reaches the age of twenty 
years: Mr, Willoughby mentions ons 
that lived twenty-three years. To 
wards winter theſe birds aſſemble in 
flocks, and feed on ſeeds of different 
kinds, particularly thoſe of the thiſtle, 
Their note 1s very ſweet, and they a 
much eſteemed on that account, as wel 
as for their beauty, and their great 
docility. | 

'The young are tender, and therefor 
fhould not be taken out of their neſt 
till they are pretty well feathered. | 
a young gold-finch is brought up under 
a Canary bird, a wood-lark, or any 
other ſinging bird, he will readily tak 
their ſong. A cock gold-finch, bred 
from the neſt, will couple with a hen 
Canary bird, and their eggs will pro- 
duce birds between both kinds ; par 
taking of the fong and colours of both; 
but the young will be barren. 

There is an American bird called the 
American gold-finch, by Cateiby : 1 
is black on the forehead, and about th 
eyes; the wings are of an earthy co 
lour, edged with fſ{traw-colour, a! 

fringed 


fil 
il 
ell 


fellowiſn caſt, and the other parts are 
ellow. 


Tux CHAFFINCE. 


In 
en{Wnown bird, and about the ſize of the 
le el-finch. It entertains us agreeably 
arWith its ſong very early in the year 
Wt, towards the latter end of ſummer, 
caMlumes a chirping note. Its neſt is 

noſt as elegantly conſtructed as that 
the gold-finch, and nearly of the 
me materials, except that the infide 
lined with feathers and hair inſtead 


fore 
eft 
[ 


el down. It lays four or five eggs of 
au whitiſh colour, tinged and ſpotted 
tate th deep purple. 


red 
nen 


his bird is laviſh in its ſong, and, 
ten brought up from the neſt, will 


prog fix or ſeven months in the year 
part in its wild ſtate not above three 
oth Wnths. 


t has a ſtrong bill of a pale blue-co- 
r, and black at the tip, as well as at 
upper-part : the crown of the head, 
hind-part and the ſides of the neck 
of a bluiſh grey; the breaſt is red; 
lides and belly are white, tinged 

R with 


] the 
2 
t the 
c 
4nd 
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finged. The tail is black, with a 


THE chaffinch is a hardy well 
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with red; the upper- part of the backs 
of a deep tawny colour; the lower- 
art, and rump, are green. The co- 
ons are much ſtronger, and more live 
in the male than in the female; and 
ſome of the quill-feathers have white 
webs, with green edges, ſhaded with 
yellow : the ſmall feathers on the ridges 
of the wings are blue, ſpotted witk 
white, The tail is black, except the 
outmoſt feather, which is marked ob- 
liquely with a white line from top tt 
bottom; and the next, which has: 
white ſpot on the end of the inner-web 
The legs are duſky. The female want 
the red on the breaſt, and other part 
the head and upper-part of her body 
are of a dirty green; and the bell 
and breaſt of a dirty white. 
The young of the chaffinch may bf 
taken at about ten days old, for as the) 
are hardy birds, they are eaſily brougirow 
up. Some bird-catchers, not fſatish ll 
with depriving the little innocent creaſiſore 
tures of their liberty, exerciſe tl 
cruelty of putting out the eyes 
the chaffinch, becauſe they ſay he Wrts 
then more attentive, and learns mol 
expeditiouſly : this wicked experim fe b. 
is done with, a wire made almoſt 10 


— 
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bot. It is however affirmed that this 
cruel operation anſwers no other pur- 
poſe than that of rendering the opera- 
tor deteſtable, for rewarding the bird's 
ndeavours to pleafe him, with tem- 
E torture and perpetual blind- 
NCIS, 

It is very fingular that in Sweden, 
he female chaffinches quit that country 
n September, migrating in flocks into 
olland, and leaving their mates be- 
ind *. 


Tue BRAMBLING. 


THIS is a common bird in this 
duntry, but is chiefly found in the 
ſoody parts: it is larger than the 
affinch ; the top of the head is of a 
loſſy black, edged with a yellowiſh- 
rown ; the feathers on the back are of 
le ſame colour, but the edges are 
ore deeply bordered with brown; 
ie chin, throat, and breaſt, are 
an  orange-colour :; the leſſer co- 
rts of the wings are of the ſame 
jlour ; but thoſe on the quill-feathers 
e barred with black, and tipt with 


* Amzn, Acad. ii. 42, iv, $95. 
K 2 orange. 
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orange. The tail is a little forked, and 
- the exterior web of the outer-feather 
white: the others are black, except 
the two middle ones, which are edge 
and tipt with aſh-colour, 


Tre SISKIN. 


THE head of this bird is black, and 
the upper-part of the body green, ex- 
cept that the ſhafts of the feathers on 
the back are blackiſh. The rump is d 
a yellowiſh green, but the throat and 
breaſt are paler. The belly is white, 
and the feathers under the tail are yel- 
lowiſh, with oblong brown ſpots : the 
wings are marked with a tranſverſe ſpl 
of a yellowiſh- colour. The two middl 
feathers of the tail are black; the rel 
above half-way are of a moſt beautiful 
yellow with black tips. The colours0 
the female are paler ; her throat ant 
ſides are white ſpotted with brown; alt 
her head and back are of a green! 
aſh-colour, marked alſo with brown. 

We are told by Mr, Willoughby ti 
this is a ſong-bird, and that in Suſſex! 
is called the barley-bird, becauſe 
viſits them in the barley-ſeed tim 
The fiſkin does not breed in * 

illandh 
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| Wands, but comes hither in autumn 
ad departs in the {pring. It feeds in 
ie ſame manner as gold-finches and 
innets, and is frequently ſeen upon 
der trees. It is to be met with in the 
ird-ſhops in London, and being rather 
ſcarce bird, ſells at a higher price 
han the merit of its ſong deſerves. 


Taz LINNET. 
THE length of this bird, including 


ill and tail, is five inches and an half; 
f which the former is half an inch, 
ad the latter two inches and a quarter. 
t weighs about ten drams. The bill 
duſky, but in ſpring it aſſumes a 
luiſh-caſt: it is thick, ſtrong, and 
bout half an inch in length: the head 

variegated, with =; ger and 
lack, and the back is of a blackiſh 
d; the bottom of the breaſt is of 
tine red, and the lower-part of the 
ly yellowiſh. The lower-part of 
te throat is of a beautiful red, and 
lc edges of its feathers of a yellowiſh 
d: the tail is a little forked, and of a 
own-colour, edged with white, the 
o middle feathers excepted, which 
e bordered with a dulliſh red. Theſe 
TOES % 
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birds are much eſteemed for their ſong 
they feed on ſeeds of different kinds, 
which they peel before they eat : the 
ſeed of the /inum or flax is their fa. 
vourite ; from whence aroſe the name 
of the linnet tribe, 

They uſually build in a thick buſh 
hedge, particularly among white thom 
or furze. The outſide of their neſts j; 
compoſed of mots, bents, and dry weeds: 
the inſide of fine ſoft wool or cotton, 
mixed with a kind of down, gathered 
from dried plants, and a few horſe. 
hairs. They lay four or five whitiſh 
eggs, ſpotted like thoſe of the gold: 
fnch. The young ones are hatchet 
about the latter end of April, or the 
beginning of May, which may be taken 
when they are about ten days ole 
They muſt be kept very warm, and 
fed every two hours, from fix in th 
morning till fix or ſeven 1n the even 
me. | 
The cock may be known from thi 
hen by the feathers on his back, whid 
are much browner than thoſe of ti 
hen ; and by the white of his wing 
to examine which, when the wing 
Feathers are grown, one of the win 


” 


muſt be ſtretched out, while the bod 


* 
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of the bird is held faſt with the other 
hand; and then the white muſt be ob- 
ſerved upon three or four feathers : if 
it appears bright and clear, and extends 
to the wings, it is a certain ſign of its 
being a cock ; the white in the wing of 
the hen being much leſs and fainter, 
The linnet may be taught to pipe or 
chiſtle, and is eaſily inſtructed in the 
ſong of any other fine bird; but as its 
dyn note is ſo very fine, that trouble is 
inneceſſary; the natural note of any 
fine ſinging-bird being always to be 
preferred. 
Linnets may be taken with clap-netg 
n the months of June, July, and Au- 
thruſt ; but flight birds arc the moſt plen- 
ful about F. beginning of October. 
The nets ſhould be placed near the ſpot 
here they are accuſtomed to eat or 
ink. | 3 


ur GREATER RED-HEADED 
LINNET, oz REDPOLE, 


f th THIS bird is ſmaller than the former, 
nd has a bill like that of a chaffinch: 
ae head is aſh-colour, except that it 
as a blood- coloured ſpot on the fore- 
ead. The breaſt is tinged with a ng 
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04 
roſe- colour. The neck is of an aſh- 
colour: the back, ſcapular feathers, 
and coverts of the wings are of a bright 
reddiſh brown; the ſides are yellow, and 
the middle of the belly white. The tail, 
like that of the former, is forked, and 
of a duſky-colour, edged on both ſides 
with white. The head of the female 
is aſh-colour, ſpotted with black: the 
back and ſcapulars are of a dull brown- 
iſh red; and the breaſt and fides of 
a dirty yellow, ſtreaked with duiky 
lines. 

This is a familiar bird, and is as 
chearful five minutes after it it 
caught, as a French priſoner is ſaid 
to be after the ſame ſhort capti- 
vity. It has a pretty chattering kind 
of ſong, and is often kept in cages. It 
ſhould be fed with the ſame ſort of 
ſeeds as the common linnet or chaffinch, 
Theſe birds are frequent on our fear 
coaſts, and, in flight-timc, are often 
taken near London, 


The L1NNET. 


Tur LESSER RED-HEADED 
| ” LINNET. 


THIS is the leaft of the linnets, nd 


exceeding half the fize of the preced. 
: Ing 
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ing, Theſe are alſo diſtinguiſhed from 
he laſt ſpecies by the bill being ſmaller 
and ſharper ; by both ſexes having the 
pot on the head; by the legs and feet 
being duſky ; and by their aſſembling 
in flocks, which the others do not : 
Mr. Pennant mentions his having ſeen 
he neſt of this ſpecies on an alder- 
ump near a brook, between two and 
hree feet from the ground. The out- 


= ide conſiſted of dried ſtalks of | the 
9 ind other plants, mixed with a ſmall 


huantity of wool; and the lining was 
ompoſed of hair and feathers : the 
pird was fitting on four eggs of a pale 
luſh green, thickly ſprinkled near 
he blunt end with ſmall reddiſh ſpots, 
he bird, continues he, was fo tenaci- 
zus of her neſt, as to ſuffer us to take 
zer off with our hand, and we found, 


ch. hat, after we had releaſed her, ſhe 
e- ould not forfake it. 
ten 

Tur TWITE ox MOUNTAIN 
| LINNET. 
U 


THIS is rather inferior in ſize to the 
ommon linnet, and is therefore called 
not) Briſſon La petite linotte, or little lin- 
ed et, In ſhape and colour, however, it 


ing, does 
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does not matermlly differ from the com. 
mon linnet. Its bill is ſhort and yelloy, 
and above and below each eye there is; 
pale brown ſpot. The male has a cur. 
'ous red ſpot on the rump, which the 
female has not. This bird takes it 
name from its note, which has ven 
Uttle muſic in it : it is a familiar bird 
and more eafily tamed than the com: 
mon linnet, This bird is taken in the 
flight-ſeaſon near London, with 
Iinnets, and is there called a twite. [| 
does not breed in England, but comes 
there in the winter: it will feed 0 
rape and Canary-ſeed, but gives th: 
preference to the latter. It is commo! 
in ſome parts of France, where it lay 
eggs — thoſe of a linnet, but 
Cmaller. 


TRE BUNTING. 

THIS bird is larger than the com- pe 
mon lark, but not very different in co- 
lour. It weighs an ounce and an hal, 
and is about ſeven inches and an hall, 
from the tip of the bill to the end of ths 


claws. The bill of this bird, and the 
other ſpecies of this genus, is ſingular! 
. Col 
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aaftruted ; the fides of the upper- 
hap form a ſharp-angle, bending. in- 
ards towards the lower; and in the 
pof of the former is a hard knob, 
tted for 21 corn or other hard 
eds. This bird is ſomewhat more of 
brick-colour than the lark, and its 
in, breaſt, and belly, are of a yel- 
wiſh white. The throat is marked 
th oblong black ſpots, and the tail is 
jout three inches long, and of a duſky 
d. The legs and claws are of a duſky 


dlour. 


TRE YELLOW- HAMMER. 

THE yellow-hammer is about the 
e of a chaffinch, or rather larger, 
is fix inches and an half in length, 


e tail, and weighs about ten drams. 
he bill is, of a duſky hue, and the 


otted with brown. in ſome, and plain 
others: the hind-part of the neck is 


thefſÞ? an orange red: the, belly is yel- 


om the tip of the bill to the end of 
own of the head of a pale yellow ; 
ged with green; the chin and throat ; 
a y<llow'; and the breaft is marked 
*, and the leſſer coverty of the wings 


green; the others are duſky, edged 
I with 
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with ruſt- colour: and the back is of 
the ſame colours. The quill-feathen 
of the wings are duſky, ſome of which 
are edged with green, and others with 
a dirty white. The tail, which i 
about three inches long, is a little forked 
at the end; the edges of ſome of the 
feathers being green, and ſome market 
with white ſpots near the tips. The 
feet are of a light brown, and the clam 


are black. | T! 
It makes a flat neſt on the ground aft 


the ſides of banks or 1 and gene- h. 
rally under a, buſh ; but ſometimes neui 
a river or brook, Its neſt is compoſeii lic 
of moſs, dried roots of graſs, weed et 
and horſe-hair intermixed. It lays filo 


or ſeven white eggs, veined with a dam: 
purple. The young ones are uſually it c: 
to be taken by the beginning of Maag 
but they ſhould remain in the neſt til d. 
they are ten or twelve days old. Thc » 
is a very common ſpecies, and in thei: | 
winter frequents farm-yards with other he 
{mall birds, ath 

The male, in a wild ſtate, fings ver 
prettily ; and though it 1s ſeldom kep 
in a cage, yet makes no contemptible 
figure ei for, excluſive of its * 
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is fine Fathers are ſome recommenda- 
on. | 

The female 1s of a duller colour all 
er the body than the male, and 
joſe parts which are of a fine yellow 
the latter, are of a dirty green in the 


\rIme 1. - 


Tut REED-SPARROW. 
THIS bird is about the fize of a 


aftinch 3 the length is fix inches and 
half, and the breadth ten inches : it 
as a ſhort black bill, the edges of 
hich are turned a little inwards; ſo 
at the tongue lies buried in a ſmall 
blow like a funnel. The head, chin, 
| throat of the male are black; and 
each corner of the mouth a white 
ng commences, which encircles tire 
tad, The back, covert feathers of 
e wings, and the ſcapular feathers, 
thee black, deeply bordered: with red. 
he belly is white; the two middle 
athers of the tail are black, bordered 
th red, and the three next are wholly 
ack, The exterior web, and part of 
| e interior of the outermoſt-feather is 
eite. The head of the femalc is ruſt- 


wal Voc. VII. L colour, 
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colour, ſpotted with black, and fl 
wants the white ring round the neck, 

This bird frequents the fides 9 
rivers and marſhy-places, and delight, 
in being among reeds, from whence it 
takes its name. The fituation of jt 
neſt is remarkably contrived : it iz 
faſtened to four reeds, and ſuſpended 
like a hammock about three feet abo 
the water; the materials of which the 
neſt conſiſts are decayed ruſhes, fine 
bents, and hairs, he reed- ſparroy nie 
lays four eggs of a pale blue, market 77; 
with irregular purpliſh veins, eſpecially 


on the larger end. It is much admired = 
for its ſong, and, like the 1 . 
fings in the night. Theſe birds ar 


not, however, very common in cages, ed 
but when we are walk! 


in ſummer bi 
the ſides of a river, ih #5 


they preſent uM: 
with an agreeable harmony. v de 
00d 


Tue GREAT TTT-MOUSE. ant 


'THIS bird 1s alſo called the ox-eye: 

it is fix inches in length, nine inches in 0 
breadth, and weighs about an ounce, 

The bill is ſtraight, black, and harr 

an inch in length: the tongue is broad, Wi. . 
ending in four filaments; th: _ and 
3 roat 
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hroat are black; the cheeks white; 
he back and coverts of the wings 
green. The belly is of a yellowiſh 
rreen, divided in the center, by a line 
f black, extending to the vent: the 
ump is of a bluiſh Fey; and the 
uill-feathers are duſky, tipt with 
ue and white, The leffer coverts are 
ue, and the promer are tipt with 
ite. The tail is about two inches 
nd an half long, and of a black co- 
dur, except on the outward edges, 
hich are blue. | 
Though our gardens are ſometimes 
ited by this bird, it chiefly inhabits 
oods ; where it makes its neſt in hol- 
dw-trees, and lays nine or ten eggs. 
his, and the whole tribe of tit-mice, 
ed on inſets which they find in the 
ark of trees; but, in the ſpring, they do 
nſiderable miſchief in fruit-gardens, 
7 deſtroying the tender buds. Like 
ood-peckers, they are perpetually 
* [{Woning up and down the trunks of 
ees in purſuit of food. 
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u rar BLUE TIT-MOUSE. 


haf THIS is a very beautiful bird, but, 
e the preceding, does great injury to 
2 fruit- 
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fruit-trees: it breeds in holes g 
walls; and lays about twelve or tour. 
teen eggs. It has a ſhort duſky bil, 
and the crown of the head is of a fine 1 


blue-eolour: the forehead and cheek 
are white; and a black line extend; 


from the bill zo the eyes. The backy 
of a yellowiſh green, and the lower 
fide of the body yellow: the wings a: 
blue, marked tranſverſely with a whit 
bar; the tail is blue, and the legs a 
of a lead colour. 


THE COLE-MOUSE, ox BLAC 
TIT-MOUSE. 


THE length of this bird is fi 
inches, and the breadth ſeven. It! 
diſtinguiſhed from all other tit-miceh 
its ſmallneſs. It has a black head wit 
a white ſpot on the hind-part; t1 
back is of a greenith aſh-colour, an 
the rump 1s of a deeper green. II 
outer-edges of the prime wing-feathe 
arc alto green, 


* 
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u LONG-TAILED TIT- 
MOUSE. 


THIS bird is five inches and a quar- 
erinlength, and ſeven inches in breadth, 
he bill is black, ſhort, thick, and ver 
onvex, differing from all the reſt of 
he tit-mouſe kind; the baſe is beſer 
vith ſmall briſtles, and the irides are of 
hazel colour. The top of the head 
white, ſurrounded with a broad ſtroke 
f black, which riſes on each fide of 
he upper-chap, paſſes over each eye, 
nd unates at the hind-part of the head; 
ontinuing along the middle of the back 
o the rump. On each fide of this 
lack ſtroke, the feathers are of a pur- 
liſh red, as well as thoſe immediately 
ncumbent on the tail. The covert 
eathers of the brig 5 are black ; the 
xcondary and quill-fteathers are duſky. 
he tail is three inches long, and form- 
d like that of a magpie, conſiſting of 
relve feathers of unequal lengths: 
e cheeks and throat are white ; the 
reaſt and belly are white, tinged with 
ed: the legs and feet are black. 


Tuß The neſt is elegantly built of an 


al ſhape, and about ſix inches deep, 
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it is compoſed of moſs, wool, feather; 
and down. This bird lays from twche 
to ſixteen eggs, and the young folloy 
the parents the whole winter. 


UF 


_ There is another bird called u 7 
Marth-"i1tmouſe, from its frequentig ft i 
wet places, which is about four inche Noth 
and an half in length, and three inch uni. 
in breadth. The head is black, oat 
cheeks white, the back greeniſh, are 
the feet of a lead colour. por 

The Bahama Tit-Mouſe of Cateſyſche 
has a longiſh black bill, ſomewbaMhur 
crooked : the head, back, and win oſre 
are brown, a white ſtreak extending ch. 
from the corner of the bill to the ba ( 
part of the head. The breaſt, and tix 
upper-part of the wings are ycllortud 
It has a long tail, brown above, hun 
cream-coloured below. an 

The Creſted Tit-Mouſe is about finWhirc 
inches in length, and eight inches yet 
breadth : the teathers on the top of feat 
head are black, with white edges. Han 
is diſtinguiſhed from other birds of thitho! 
kind by the creſt, which is about Mail 
inch in height. terf 

e | Ing 
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Or THE HUMMING-BIRD, AND 
ITS VARIETIES. 


MM THOUGH this ſpecies is the leaſt, , 
We is certainly the moſt beautiful of all 
Mothers. In quadrupeds the ſmalleſt 
animals are noxious, diſagrecable, and 
LW oathſome 5 but the ſmalleſt of birds 
Ware the moſt beautiful, innocent, and 
ſportive. Of all thoſe that flutter in 
be garden, or paint the landſcape, the 
aWbumming-bird is not only the moſt in- 
noWoſſenſive, but the moſt delightful to 


1nWchold. 

ck Of this charming creature there are 
thx or ſeven varieties, trom the magni- 
| 


ou tude of a wren down to that of an 
ahumble-bee. It appears aſtoniſhing to 

an European that there ſhould be a 
bird exiſting ſo extremely (mall, and 
cs vet completely furniſhed out with bill, 
teathers, wings, and inteſtines, being 
an exact reſemblance in miniature of 
f thiMthoſe of the largeſt kind: but theſe are 
ut Mdail ſeen 1 in infinite numbers, like but- 

tertlies in a warm ſummer's d ay, ſport- 

ing in the fields of America, from 


flower to flower, and extracting their 
0 WELLS, 5 


The 
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The ſmalleſt of this claſs is about the 
ſize of an hazel-nut : the feathers e 
the wings and tail are black: thoſe on 
the body, and under the wings, are: 
mixture of green and brown, glofſe{ 
with a beautiful red caſt : the head i 

adorned with a creſt, which is green z 
the bottom, and of a bright Sell. 0 


1 are) at the top. The bill ii-* 
lack, ſtraight and ſlender. Ir 
The larger humming-bird is without *: 
a creſt on it head, and is about hi 
the ſize of a common wren: from M 
throat, half way down the belly, it i ect 
covered with changeable crimſon-c . 
loured feathers, Which, in differend*" 
lights, appear in a variety of differenii l 
colours. The heads of both theſe bite 
are ſmall, ſtudded with very little ſpark mal 
ling black eyes. | nth 
As ſoon as the ſun is riſen, varie. 
of humming-birds are ſeen flutterin a 
about the flowers, without ever light" 
ing upon them. The rapidity of tp" 
motion of their wings is fo great, thi ED. 
it is impoſſible to diſcern their colour '? 
except by their glittering : they an $ 
perpetually on the wing, viſiting flow BY 
after flower, and extracting its hone) * 
For this purpoſe, nature has furviſk C 
, thel 


4 
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hem with a forky-tongue. that enters 
he cup of the flower, and procrres 
he nectar upon which alone they fſub- 
iſt, They have the name of hum- 
ing- birds from the found occaſioned 

y the rapid motion of their wings. 
The neſt of the humming-bird 1s 
l'o worthy of admiration : it is ſuſ- 
ended in the air, at the point of the 
wigs of an orange, u citron, or a 
omegranate-tree. The male furniſhes 
terials, and the female is the archi— 
ect: the neſt conſiſts of moſs, the 
ibres of vegetables, and cotton ; it is 
dmirably contrived, and about the fie 
f half an hen's egg. In this the fe- 
ale lays two eggs, about the ſize of 

mall peas, which are of a pure white, 
ith a few yellowiſh ſpots. During 
he time of incubation, the ſeldom 
uits the neſt, except a ſew minutes in 
he morning and evening, when the 
ew is upon the flowers and their honey 
$1n perfection. In her abſence the male 
upplies her place; the eggs being ſo 
ery {mall that there would be danger 
n expoſing it to the weather for ever 
d thort a time. The time of incuba- 
on continues twelve days, àt which 
me the young ones are excluded, and 
are 


* 
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are about the ſize of a blue - bottle -f. 
At firſt they are bare, afterwards they 
become cloathed with down, which b 
at length ſucceeded by feathers. 
On the continent of America, the 
birds continue to flutter the year round; 
for in thoſe warm latitudes, where they 
have always plenty of flowers, then 
can be no deficiency of food. But iti 
otherwiſe in the iſlands of the Antilles, 
where, when the winter-ſeaſon ap- 
proaches, they retire, and, as ſome 
imagine, continue in a torpid flate 
during the ſeverity of that ſeaſon. At 
n and Surinam, where they 
have plenty of flowers the whole year, 
the humming-bird never diſappears. 
Befides the humming noiſe produced 
by their wings, travellers aſſure us that 
theſe birds have a little interrupted 
chirrup ; and Labat aſſerts that they 
have a moſt pleaſing melancholy me- 
lody in their voices, though ſmall and 
proportioned to the organs that pro- ter 
duce it. $ a 
This pretty little animal's plumage he 
was formerly uſed by the Indians in f 
adorning the head-dreſs and belts ; , d 
preſent, however, they take the bit tc 
rather for the purpoſe of ſelling it a5 Wir 
' | | curioſiy ili 
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uriofity to the Europeans, than that 
f ornament for themſelves : the taſte 
f ſavage finery is now wearing out 
ren among the Americans, 

The ferent ſizes and varieties of 
is Claſs of birds are uſually diſtin- 
iſhed by the following appellations : 
e larger Humming-Bird, the Long- 
ailed Black-Capped Humming-Bird, 
ze Leſſer Humming-Bird, the Lit- 


mee Humming-Bird with a crooked Bill, 
mo F 8 with a black Bill, 
Aide green Humming-Bird, and the 
e) ned Humming-Bird. | 
ar, 

BIRDS or THE CRANE KIND. 


chat NATURE has peopled the woods 
pted ind the fields with a variety of the moſt 
hey{Wautiful birds; and, that no part of 
me-Wr extenſive territories might remain 
and tenanted, ſhe has alſo ſtocked the 
pro- ter with feathered inhabitants. She 
as carefully provided for the wants 

nage her animals in this element, as ſhe 
is u for thoſe that inhabit the air: ſhe 
; Ws defended their feathers with a natural 
bit to give them ſecurity, and united 
t as ir tocs by a webbed membrane to 
aof tate their motion. But ſhe has 
formed 
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formed a numerous tribe of birds that 
ſeem to partake of a middle nature, be- 
tween the claſſes of land-birds that 


avoid the water, and of water-fowls that 5 
are peculiarly adapted for {wimming ene 
and living in it: theſe have divided ird 
toes, and, on that account, ſeem fitted rr 
to live upon. land; but they are fur- ry 


niſhed with appetites that attach them 
chief to the waters: they provide all 
their ſuſtenance from watery places, 
but they -are unqualified to ſeek it in 
thoſe depths where it is uſually found 
in the. greateſt plenty. They live in- 
deed among the waters, but they are 
incapable of ſwimming in them; 
they have in general long legs, fitted 
for wading in ſhallow waters, or long 
halis proper for groping in them in pur. 
ſuit of their prey. 
Birds of this kind, habituated to 
marthy places, may be known either 
by the length of their legs, or the 
ſcaly ſarface of them. Birds of this 
kind too are generally bare of feathers 
half way up the gh, and all of them 
above the knee at leaſt ; {o that there i 


a {urprizing difference between the leg 


of a crane, which is naked almoſt uwlity , 
WM of 


* 
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o the body, and the falcon, which is 
loathed almoſt to the toes. 
In moſt birds of this claſs the bill is 
lo very diſtinguiſhable. It is, in 
reneral, longer than that of other 
rds, and at the point is poſſeſſed of 
xtreme ſenſibility, and furnifhed with 
erves for the better feeling their food 
the bottom of marſhes, where it 
annot be ſeen, Some of theſe birds 
: furniſhed with every convenience, 
wing * legs for wading, long 
ks for ſtooping, and long bills for 
arching. It is generally obſerved if the 
gs of a bird are long, the neck is alſo 
ng in proportion; there would other- 
le be a defect in its conformation ; 
git would be lifted upon ſtilts above 
ae food, withopt being furniſhed with 
inſtrument to reach it. 
lf we take a comparative view of 
s claſs of birds, they ſeem inferior 
thoſe of every other tribe, Their 
As are more fimple than thoſe of the 
1c" arrow, and their methods of obtain- 
ems food leſs ingenious than thoſe of the 
© "con : in cunning they are exceeded 
i the pie, and they want the fecun- 
e mof the poultry tribe. None of 
M chis 
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this kind therefore are taken under the 
protection of man; they are neither 
caged like the nightingale, nor key 
tame like the turkey; but lead life of 
precarious liberty in fens and marſke 
or on the borders of the ſeas or lake 
They all hve upon fiſh or inſects, on 
or two only excepted : and even thok 
which are called mud-ſuckers, ſuch: 
the ſnipe and wood-cock, perhaps grop 
the bottom of marſhy places only | 
ſuch inſets as are depoſited there b 
their kind. 

Such of this claſs of birds as fet 
upon inſec̃ts are fit to be eaten; by 
thote which live entirely upon fiſh, ac 
quire in their fleſh the rancidity 
their diet, and are, in general, in 
Yroper for our tables. To ſailors on 
log voyage, indeed, every thing tl 
has life ſeems good to be eaten : the 

accounts, therefore, of the fleſh of the 
birds are not to be depended upon ; a 
when they mention the heron or t 
ſtork of other countries as luxurid 
food, we ſhould always attend to 
Kate of their appetites. 
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Tur CRANE. 


VARIOUS are the accounts given 
of this bird's ze and dimenſions, 
According to Willoughby and Pen- 
nant, the crane is from five to fix feet 
long, from the tip to the tail. Other 
zceounts ſay, it is above five feet high; 
and others that it is about the height of 
2 man. Briſſon, however, ſeems to 
give this bird its real dimenſions, when 
de deſcribes it as ſomething leſs than the 
brown ſtork, about three feet high, 
and about four from the tip to the tail. 
Still, however, the numerous teſtimo- 
nies of its ſuperior ſize are not entirely 
to be rejected; and, perhaps, that from 
which Brifſon took his dimenſions, was 
one of the ſmalleſt of the kind. 
According to Btiſſon, the crane is 
exactly three feet four inches from the 
up to the tail, and four feet from the 
bead to the toc. It is a tall, flender 
bird, with a long neck and lon legs. 
The top of the head 1s Je with 
black briftles, and the back of it is 
1 and red, which is ſufficient t 
Gſtinguiſh this bird from the ſtork, to 
vibich it is nearly allied in fize and 


M 2 figure, 
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figure. The plumage is aſh- coloured; 
and two large tufts of feathers ſpring 
from the pinion of each wing. Thee 
reſemble hair, and are finely curled a 
the ends, which the bird has a power 
of erecting and depreſſing at pleaſure, 
Geſner intorms us, that in his time, 
theſe feathers were often ſet in gold, 
and worn as ornaments in Caps. 

The crane 1s a bird with which al 
the ancient writers are familiar ; and, 
in deſcribing it, they have not failed 
to mix imagination with hiſtory. From 
the policy of the .cranes, they fay, 
we are to look for an idea of the mok 
perfect republic amongſt ourſelves; 
from their tenderneſs to their decrepid 
parents, we are to learn lefſonsof filial 
piety ; but 1 from their con- 
duct in fighting with the pigmies of 
Ethiopia, we are to receive our maxims 
in the art of war. In early times, the 
hiſtory of nature fell to the lot of poets 
only, and certainly none could ſo well 
deſcribe it; but it is a part of their 
province to embelliſh alſo; and when 
this agreeable ſcience was claimed by 1 
more ſober claſs of people, they were 
obliged to take the accounts of thing 

as 


as 
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as they found them; thus fable ran 
down, blended with truth, to poſterity. 
There is doubtleſs ſome foundation 
of truth in theſe relations; but much 
more has. been added by fancy. Cranes 
are certainly very ſocial birds, and they 
are ſeldom ſeen alone. Their utual 
method of flving or fitting, 1s in flocks 
of fifty or fixty together; and while 
fome of them feed, others ſtand like 
centinels upon duty. The fable of their 
ftupporting their aged parents, may 
have ariſen from their ſtrict connubial 
affection; and as for their fighting with 
the pigmics, it may not be improbable 
but that they have boldly withſtood the 
mvaſions of monkeys coming to rob 
their neſts. | 
The crane is a wandering, ſociable 
bird, that fubſiſts chiefly upon vegeta- 
dles; and is known in every country of 
Europe, except our own. There is no 
part of the world, ſays Belontus, where 
dae fields are cultivated, that the crane 
does not come in with the hutbandman 
tor a ſhare in ihe harveſt. As birds of 
pazave, they are teen to depart and re- 
men regularly at thoſe ſeafans when 
Wen proviio invites or repels them. 
They. uſually quit Europe about the 
N 3 latter 
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are indeed much better o by their ab- 
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the ſpring. In the inland parts of the 
continent, they are feen croſſing the 
country, in large flocks, making from 
the northern regions towards the ſouth, 
In theſe migrations, however, they are 
not ſo reſolutely bent upon expedition, 
but that if a feld of corn preſents it. 
ſelf in their way, they will ſtop for 2 
time to regale upon it: on ſuch occa- 
fions they do incredible damage, chief 
in the night; and when the huſband- 
man riſes in the morning he behold; 
his fields laid entirely waſte by an 
enemy, whoſe ſwiftneſs his vengeanc: 
cannot overtake, 

They were formerly known 1n this 
iſland, and held in great eſtimation, 
for the delicacy of their fleſh : there 
was even a penalty upon ſuch as de- 
ſtroyed their eggs ; but, at preſent, 
this country is too populous and too 
well cultivated : though our fields may 
offer them a greater plenty, yet it is ſo 
guarded, that theſe birds find the ven- 
ture greater than the enjoyment. We 


{ence than their company; for what- 
ever their fleſh might once have been, 
When, as Plutarch tells us, cranes were 
| pPlinded 
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ftinded and kept in coops, to be fat- 
ened for the tables of the great in 
Rome ; or, as they were brought up, 
tuffed with mint and rue, to the tables 
f our nobles at home; they are now 
onfidered all over Europe as wretched 
ating, 

The crane's favourite abode is the 
old Ar&ic region. They come down 
ito the more toathern parts of Europe, 
ather as viſitants than inhabitants: 
et it is not well known how they por- 
on out their time to the different 
arts of the world. The migrations of 
ge field- fare, or thruſh, are obvious, 
d well known; they go northward 
fouthward, in one ſimple track ; 
ben their food fails them here, they 
we but one region to go to. But the 
ane changes place like a wanderer. 
ener aſſures us, that the cranes uſual- 
began to quit Germany from about 
e 11th of September to the 17th of 
tober ; from thence they were ſeen 
ing ſouthward by n and 
di tells us, they arrive in Tuſcany a 
ort time after. There they tear up 
fields, newly ſown, for the grain 
committed to the ground, and do 
redible miſchief. In the ſeverity of 
winter, 
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winter, it is probable they go ſouth. 
ward, {till nearer the line. They again 
appear in the fields of Piſa, re7u;arly 
about the twentieth of February, t 
anticipate the ſpring. 

It is amazing to conceive the heiging 
to which they aſcend, when rhey t take 
theſe journeys. Their note is re 
markably loud, and is often heard 1 
the clouds, when the bird itſelf 1 
inviſible. As it is light in propor 
tion to its ſize, and ſpreads a latg 
expanſe of wing, it is capable of {loat 
ing at the oreateſt height, where ti 
air is lighteſt; and thus ſecures i 
ſafety, by beins entirely out of th 
reach of man. 
| Though unſcen themſelves in the 
acrial journies, they have a diſtin ir 
viſion of every object below then 


They govern and direct their flight b a, 


their cries ; and exhort cach other t pont 
proceed, or to deicend, when op 
tunities for depredation preſent theallnge | 
ſelves. Their voice is the loudeſt 
all the feathered tribe; and its pee 
liar clangor ariſes from the very ext 
ordinary length and contortion of f 
wind-pipe. In quadrupcds, ne win 
Pipe Is 5A * the glottis, or 

* 
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ages that form the voice, are at that 
end next the mouth: in water-fowl 
the wind- pipe is longer, but the carti- 
ages that form the voice are at the other 
nd, which lies down in their belly. 
hey have therefore much louder 
oices, in proportion to their ſize, than 
y other animals; for the note, when 
ormed below, is reverberated through 
| the rings of the wind-pipe, till it 
aches the air. 

As theſe birds riſe but heavily, they 
re extremely ſhy, and ſeldom ſuffer 
nankind to approach them. Their 
epredations are uſually made in the 
arkeſt nights, when they ſometimes 
mt a field of corn, and trample it 
own as if a thouſand oxen had croſſed 
erit, If, upon theſe occaſions, they 
re invaded on any fide, the bird that 
ft perceives the danger is ſure to 
und the alarm, and all are ſpeedily 
pon the wing. Sometimes they choote 
extenſive ſolitary marſh, where they 
nge themſelves all day; and not hav- 


et Wis that grain which is moſt agreeable 
pe them, they wade for inſects and 
ufder food, which they can procure 


thout danger. 


But 
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zut though corn is the favourite 
food of this bird, there is hardly any 
thing that comes amils to it. * . 
peaceful, both 1A 1ts own ſociety, 
with reſpect to thoſe of the torct 
Though to large in appearance, it 
ſometimes purived and difabled by. 
little falcon. It is an animal cafil 
tamed, and, according to Alberti 
Mognus, has a particular affect ion Mn 
man. Ihe female, Which is caſiqy qi tc 
tinguiſhed from the male, by not beige 
bald b xchind, lays no more than two e, 
at a time, which are like thoſe ot 
gooſe in tizc, but of a bluith cdlou 
Ks toon as the young ones are capabl 
of flying, the parents fortake then 
ſhift for themſelves; after firſt lcadiy 
them to the places where their food 
moſt cafily found. As they grow ol 


la 


their plumage becomes darker, It ail t 
not certainly known how long a chic 
will live, but as a proof of its long. 
vity, Aldrovandus aſſures us, that Whit 
friend ot his kept one tame for abo und 
zorty years. The common people . 
cvery coumry bear the crane à co oy 
paſſionate regard to this day; ane A { 

. } 


client prejudices in its favour peri 
Lil continue to operate. In 10 


COUNY 
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countries it 18 conſidered as an heinous 
offence to kill a crane, and though the 
hs may not puniſh the offender, the 
people do not fail to reſent the in- 
y. 


Tue BALEARIC CRANE, 
THIS is nearly of the ſame ſhape 


and ſize as the ordinary crane, with a 
long neck and long legs like others of 
the kind but the Silt; ts ſhorter, and 
the feather are of a dark greentith 
grey : the moſt ſtriking parts of 
tits bird's figure are the head and 
throat, On the head appears a thick 
round creſt, made of briſtles, tpread- 


ing on every fide, and reſembling rays 


00 landing out in different directions. 
ea he longeſt of theſe rays are about 
; Ol tree inches and an half ; and thev are 
It all topped with a kind of black tatlels, 


which render them extremely bent. 
on”. The fides of the head are bare, 
1 MN bitiſh, and edged with red; and a 
kind of bag or wattle hangs beneath 
the throar, retembling that of a cock, 
f co but ie not divided into two. The eves 
ne ei chis bird are large and ſtaring ; 

„ele pup ils are black, with a gold-co- 
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loured iris; and, upon the whole, it 
has a very ſingular appearance. 
This bird is a native of the coaſt g 
Africa, and the Cape de Verd iſlands, 
and feeds upon * and ſeeds. Asi 
runs it extends its wings, and moe 
very ſwiftly ; otherwiſe its uſual mo- 
tion is very flow. In their domeſtipun 
ſtate they mingle with other poultry," 
and ſuffer themſelves to be approachedPn'< 
by every ſpectator. When they are 
diſpoſed to go to reſt, they generally 
make choice of ſome high wall, on 
which they perch in the manner of e d 
peacock. = 


Tu NUMIDIAN CRANE. n 


THIS is vulgarly called by our 
ſailors the buffoon-bird, and by the 
French demoiſelle, or lady; becauſe i 


is ſuppoſed to imitate the geſtures and th 
dances of the Bohemian ladies. It * 
does not follow people for what it can D ' 
get, as animals in general do, but in 4 
order to be taken notice of; and when. 8 
they perceive that they are obſerved, * 
they immediately begin dancing. Th! 
French, who are ſkilled in the arts ofen 
elegant geſticulation, conſider all it. 


motion 


CT. 1 * 
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lotions as lady-like, and graceful. 
bur Engliſh ſailors, however, who are 
{ competent judges of the dancing 
rt, think this bird cuts but a very ridi- 
ulous figure while it is thus in motion. 
ſtoops, then riſes, raiſes one wing, 
d then another. After that it turns 
bund, fails forward, and then back 
gain. Some are of opinion that theſe 
pntortions are but the aukward ex- 
refſion of the poor animal's fears, and 
t of its pleaſures. 
It has appendages at the head which 
e three inches and an half in length, 
dmpoſed of white feathers, conſiſting 
ne long fibres, The reſt of the 
umage is of a leaden grey colour, 
xcept ſome large feathers on the wings, 
hich are darker, and a few feathers 
out the head and neck. Some have 
umes of feathers erected like a creft 
hn the top of the head. From the 
drner of each eye a ſtreak of white 
athers paſſes under the appendages, 
hich form the great feathered cars. 
he fore-part of the neck is adorned 
ith black feathers, compoſed of very 
e ſoft and long fibres, hanging down 
pon the ſtomach, and give the bird a 
ry graceful appearance. 
The 


bl 


it 
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The length of this bird, from the 
tip the Pill to the end of. the clays ſon? of 
1s tluce feet and an half. The neck i f the 
fourtcen inches; and it is ten inci Mail, ar 
from the thigh- bone to the extremityMuolt qu 
of the great-toe, 'T he fore- ſide of ee ten 
leg s arc covered with large ſcales: th being 0 
ole of the foot has the appearance Middle 
ſthagreen-leather, and the claws r the f 
black. It is an inhabitant of Num ee cove 
dia. nought 
oweve! 
THE HOOPING CRANE, jonths 

THE length of this bird, from thi 
ti ip of the bill to the end of the claws 
3s five feet ſeven inches; the bone t THIS 
extends from the knee to the foot nativ. 
eleven inches; and the thigh is bd ele; 
hve inches above the knee : the middle ceeds 
toe 1s five inches long without the clay{Wrered 
and the bill, which is toothed at Md nec 
point, is fix inches long. The noftnked, 
are placed in the channels in cach fd 
at about a third part of the length iro TI 
the head. The chaps are of a ycllow 
3ſh brown at the ends, and a little dull THIS 
In the middle. The top of the lea rec 
xs covered with a reddiſh kin; behin ug; t 
which there is a trianguler ſpot, u © ſize © 

| TOVere 


Ou 
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ne of the points backwards : the ſides 
f the head, throat, neck, body, and 
ail, are white; but the nine outer- 
oſt quills of the wings are black ; and 
he tenth black and white; the reſt 
being entirely white. The outer and 
uddle toes are united by a web as far 
5 the firſt joint, and the legs and feet 
re covered with black ſcales. This 1s 
hought to be a bird of paſſage: it is 
owever ſeen in the {ſpring about the 


jonths of rivers in Florida, 


THE TABIRU, 


THIS is one of the crane kind, and 
native of Braſil : the bill is black, 
d eleven inches long; and the body 
kceeds the ſize of the ſwan. It is 
ered with white feathers, the head 
* excepted, which are quite 
bed. 


Taz JABIRU GUACU. 
THIS is alſo a native of Braſil, It 


s a red bill, which is thirteen inches 
ng; though its body is not above 
e ſize of a common ſtork. This alſo 
covered with white feathers, except 

N 2 on 
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on the head and neck, which are en. 
tirely bare. The lower-chap of this 
bird is broad and bends upwards. 

There is another Brafilian bird e 
this kind, called the Anhima. Ir is: 
water-fowl of the rapacious kind, an 
larger than a ſwan. The bill is black 
and does not excced two inches it 
length; but the moſt diſtinguiſhing 
mark 1s a horn growing from the fore 
head as long as the bil, and bendiny 
forward like that of the fabulous un 
corn of the ancients. This horn 
about the thickneſs of a crow-quill 
perfectly round and regular, and of : 
ivory colour. This formidable bit 
ſeems to be armed at all points; 0 
two ſtreight triangular ſpurs, about: 
thick as a man's little finger, prin 
from the fore-part of each wing : ti 
claws are alſo long and ſharp, Thi 
birds are never found alone, but alwa) 
in pairs. The cock and hen wandert 
gether, and ſo great is their fidelit 
that, when one dies, it is ſaid the od 
never departs from the body, but i 


fuſes ſuſtenance, and dies at the ſide 
its companion, 


* 
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AT a tranſient view the ſtork might 
be confounded with the crane, It is of 
the ſame ſize, and has the ſame forma- 
tion as to the bill, neck, legs, and 
body, but it is rather more corpulent. 
The colour of the crane is aſh and 
black; that of the ſtork is white and 
brown ; the nails, of the tocs of the 
ſtork are alſo very peculiar ; not being 
clawed like thoſe of other birds, but 
flat like the nails of a man. The crane 
has a loud piercing voice; the ſtork is 
lilent, and produces ng other noiſe 
than the clacking of its under chap 
zgainſt the upper. 

It has often been remarked, that the 
ſocial affections are found to be ſtronger 
in their deſcent than their aſcent; that 
the love of parents to their children, 
for inſtance, is commonly more ardent 
than that of children for their parents; 
though, from the ſtate of things, and 
from the obligations which children owe 
their parents, one might reaſonably ex- 
pect it to be otherwiſe. However, 
here is a viſible good defign in this wile 
eRtination ; we ſee in it, as in every 

| N 3 obi 
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obje& we ſeriouſly contemplate, the T 
determination of high wiſdom. The 
offspring beth of the human and the 

animal race, come into the world fee- 
ble and helpleſs; and if the parental that 
affection were not exceedingly forcible, e 
they muſt periſh in their weak and for- 
lorn condition; and the creation would 90 a 
thus ſpeedily be brought to an end. tun 
There is not the fame reaſon for the re- gives 
turn of affection in the offspring, and the p. 
therefore we rarely find it in the ani - p 
mal world: ſoon as the young is able whe 
to provide for itſelf, a mutual forget- In 80 
fulneſs generally enſues, and the parent By 4 


| 4 U 
grows as regardleſs. of its offspring a The 
che offspring of its parent. Conſt 
There is however one creature, which Theit 


contradicts this almoſt general rule intheſ Their 
animal world; and which is as remarka- and ; 
ble for its love to its parents, as other 


creatures are for their love to their Dog 
young : this 1s the ſtork, whole very 
name in the Hebrew language che. 
ſidah] ſignifies mercy or piety, and The 


whole name in the Engliſh ſeems to be long re 
taken, if not directly, yet ſecondariliſſfrogs, 
through the Saxon, from the Green wat 
word ſtorge, which is often uſed Ft with 
our language for natural affection. T as Well 
ö 1 
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The ſtork is a bird of paſſage, and 
is ſpoken of as ſuch in ſcripture: See 
2 viii. 7. The ſtork knoweth 
er appointed time, &c.“ Some ſay, 
that when they go away, the ſtork 
which comes laſt to the place of ren- 


dezvous, is killed on the ſpot. They 


go away in the night to the ſouthern 
countries. Thompſon, in his Seaſons, 
gives the following fine deſcription of 
the paſſage of the ſtorks : 


Where the Rhine loſes his majeſtic force 

In Belgian plains, won from the raging deep, 

By diligence amazing, and the ſtrong 

Unconquerable hand of liberty, 

The ftork-aſſembly meets: for many a day 

Conſulting deep and various, ere they take 

Their arduous voyage thro' the liquid ſky, 

And now their rout deſign'd, their leaders choſe, 

Their tribes adjuſted, clean'd their vigorous wings, 

And wany a circle, many a ſhort eſſay 

Wheel'd round and round, in congregation full 

The figur'd flight aſcends; and riding high 

Th' aerial billows, mixes with the clouds, | 
AvTUMN, |. $49, 


The ſtork has a very long beak, and 
long red legs. It feeds upon ſerpents, 
frogs, and inſects: as it ſeeks for theſe 
in watery places, nature has provided 
it with long legs; and as it flies away, 
2s well as the crane and heron, to its 
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neſt with its prey; therefore the bill i; 
ſtrong and jagged, the ſharp hooks of 
which enable it to detain its prey, 
which it might otherwiſe be difficult to 
hold. The abbe La Pluche ſays, © a 
friend of mine, who has an eſtate at 
Abeville, bounded by a river plenti- 
fully ſtored with eels, ſaw a heron one 
day carry off one of the largeſt of thoſe 
creatures into his hernery, in ſpite of 
the . efforts and undulations of the cel 
to oppole his flight.“ Thus we ſce the 
wile provider has not given thoſe crea- 
tures ſuch bills for naught : the ſtorks dig 
with theirs into the earth for ſerpents 
and adders, which, however large, they 
convey to their young, to whom the 
oiſon of thoſe animals is perfectly in- 
offenſive. The plumage of the ſtork 
would be quite white, if it was not 
that the extremity of its wings are 
black, and alſo ſome ſmall part of its 
head and thighs. It lays but four eggs, 
and ſits for the ſpace of thirty days. 
But that which renders it the moſt 
remarkable is, its love to its parents, 
whom it never forſakes, but tenderly 
feeds and defends, even to death. The 
very learned and judicious Bochart *, 


. 


1 Scc his Hicrox, b. li. c. XxIx. p. 327. * 
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has collected a variety of R from 
the ancients, wherein they teſtify this 
curious particular; that the ſtork is 
eminent for its performance of what 
St, Paul enjoins, “ Children's requit- 
ing their parents,” 1 Tim. v. 4. This 
cauſed one of the ſeven wiſe men to re- 
ply to Creſus, when he aſked, * which 
of the animals was the moſt happy ? 
The ſtork; becauſe it performs what is 
juſt and right by nature, without any 
coinpelling law.” And hence. one of 
— ſpeaks thus finely of the 
ork : 


The ſtork's the emblem of true piety : 

Becauſe when age has ſeiz d, and made his dam 
Unfit for flight, the grateful yourg ene takes 
Hie mother on his back, provides her food; 
Repaying thus her tender care of him 

Ete he was fit to fly, by beating her.“ 


BExAUMONT. 


The Dutch are very ſolicitous for the 
preſervation of the ſtork in every part 
of their republic. This bird ſeems to 
have taken refuge among their towns; 
and builds on the tops of their houſes 
without any moleſtation. There it is 
ſeen reſting familiarly in their ſtreets, 
and protected as well by the laws "I 

© 
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the affections of the people. They are 
even of opinion that it will not live 
but in a republic. 

How amiable 3s filial piety ! Oh- 
ſerve, oh ye children, and imitate; and 
let not the example of a bird upbraid 
and condemn you ; but on the con- 
trary, ſtimulate your ſouls to the di!l- 
charge of this moſt pleaſing duty ! 
« Could you be ſenſible of the anxi- 
_ ous thoughts, the ſleepleſs nights, the 
watchful days your parents have palled 
for you: of the bleeding fears, the 
afe&ionate hopes, and all the unuttera- 
ble concern, which throbs in their bo- 
ſoms for you: a ſympathetic gratitude 
would fl your ſouls, and you would 
think it your higheſt happineſs, as 
it really is your indiſpenſible duty, 
by every poſhble means to make them 
Tome amends ; and to ſooth the de- 
cline of their days with all the lenient 
aſſuaſives of filial piety and loye. And 
oh ! how exquiſitely comfortable, how 
divinely pleaſing to rock the cradle of 
declining age, and to return the un- 
ſpeakable obligations of parental care: 

Parents who take that carc, who are 
diligent to improve the minds of their 
children in true religion and An 
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will but rarely be diſappointed of that 


return. Indeed, love alone, mere na- 
tural affection, may not be depended 
on, being regarded as a thing of courſe 
which a child is not much concerned to 
return; and which loſes much of its 
force, when the child meets with other 
objects to divert its affections. But a 
mind trained up in wiſdom and virtue 
can never be ungrateful to its beſt bene- 
actors: the early impreſſions of a well - 
managed authority are never wholly 
eftaced, And conſidering the advan— 
tages which nature gives parents, it is 
ealy to eſtabliſh a laſting dominion over 
ne ſupple ſpirits, if they are not in- 
„icated into a ſhameful neglect of 
heir children and themſelves. For 
hildren are caſily taught to ſtand in 
e of their parents, to regard their 
derſons as ſacred, and their commands 
indiſputable,” 
Happy parents, who thus ſecure the 
| Wc love of their children! Happy 
hildren, who love and obey their 
arents; they ſhall be bleſt of their 


od ; they Mall not fail of their re- 
ard ! 
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THE HERON. 
THOUGH the crane, the ſtork, and 


the heron bear a ſtrong affinity to each 
other, the heron may be diſtinguiſhed 
from them, nat only by its ſize, which 
is much lets, but its bill, which in pro- 
ortion is much 2 but particu- 
arly by the middle claw on each foot, 
which 1s toothed like a 2 the better 
ſeizing and ſecuring its ſlippery prey, 
There is alſo an nvomicl An Ric 
in which herons differ from all other 
birds; they having but one cœcum, 
though all other birds have two. 
Briſon has enumerated no leſs than 
forty-ſeven ſorts of this tribe, all dil. 
fering in figure, ſize, and plumage; 
but they all ſeem poſſeſſed ol the ſam 
manners, and have one general charac: 
ter of cowardice, rapacity and 1ndo 
lence, yet inſatiable hunger. Oche 
birds grow fat by an abundant ſupply d 
food; but theſe, though exceſſive!) 


voracious and deſtructive, are evi 


found to be lean and hungry. 
In proportion to its bulk, the com 
mon heron is remarkably light, al 


ſeldom exceeds three pounds 150 
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alf in weight; though its length is 
hree fect, and its breadth upwards of 
ive feet. Its body is very imall, and 
ts {kin -remarkab:y chin: the bill is 
vc inches long, from the point to the 
aſe; the claws are ſharp and long; 
nd the middlemoſt 1s toothed like a 
aw. But, notwithſtanding it is thus 
ormidably armed, 1t 1s ſo cowardly as 
o fly at the approach of a ſparrow- 
ark. It muſt be capable of enduring 
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long abſtinence, as its food, which is al 
ih and. frogs, Cannot be readily Pro=- 11 
ured at all times. It however com- 1. 
nits great devaſtation in our ponds; mw 


or, though nature has not furniſhed it 
vith webs to ſwim, ſhe has given it q 
ery long legs to wade after its prey: 426 
he ſmaller try are his chief fubſiſtence, 4 
nd as theſe are purſucd by their larger li 
Icllows of the deep, they are obliged 19 
o take refuge in ſhallow waters, where 4 
0 — 144 . 
icy find the heron a {tili more formi- 
able enemy. 
a 

The heron wades as far as he can go 
nto the water, where he impatiently 
raits the approach of his prey; which 
e darts upon with unerring aim, as 
bon as it appears in hght, In this 
nanner he is faid to deſtroy more in 
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one week, than an otter in three months, 
And Mr. Willoughby aſſures us it 
ſometimes ſeizes ſh off a tolerable ſize: 
& 1 have ſcen an heron, ſays he, 
that had been ſhot, that had ſeven- 
teen carps in his belly at once, which 
he will digeft in fix or ſeven hours, and 
then to fifhing again. I have ſeen 1 
carp taken out of a heron's belly, nine 
inches and an half long. Several gen 
tlemen who kept tame herons, to try 
what quantity one of them would et 
in a day, have put ſeveral {ſmaller 
roach and dace 1n a tub, and they have 
found him eat fifty in a day, one day 
with another. In this manner a ſingſe 
heron will deſtroy fifteen thoutand carp 
in a ſingle half year.“ 

Though the heron lives chiefly among 
pools and marſhes, it builds on the tops 
of the higheſt trees, and ſometimes on 
cliffs hanging over the ſea, The neſt 
is compoſed of fticks, lined with wool; 
and the female lays four large eggs ot 
a pale green colour, Such, however, 
is the indolence of the nature of this 
bird, that it never takes the trouble of 
building a neſt for itſelf, if it can pro- 
cure one deſerted by the owl or crow. 
Indeed it uſually enlarges it, and lines 
| * 
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it within fide; and, if the original 
poſſeſſor happens to renew his claim, 
the uſurper treats him very roughly, and 


drives him away for his impertinence. 
The heron was formerly much e- 
ſteemed as food, and made a favourite 


diſh at the table of the great, but now 


it is thought deteſtable eating. 


It is 


ſaid to be very long lived; and Mr. 


Keyſler's account ſays ſixty years is ng 


very uncommon age *. 


Tut CRESTED HERON. 


THE bill of this elegant ſpecies is 
about fix inches long, R ſtrong and 


ſnarp- pointed; the colour duſky 


and yellow beneath : the ſpace round 
the eyes, between them and the bill, 
are covered with a bare greeniſh fkin : 
the forehead and crown of the head are 
white; the hind-part being adorned 
with a beautiful pendant creft of black 
feathers. The hind-part of the neck, 
and the coverts of the wings are grey : 
the back js clad with down, and covered 
with the ſcapular feathers : the fore- 
part of the neck is white, elegantly 


above, 


ipatted with a double row of black. 
MS 


"-- . 7 Keylicf's Travels,” I. 70. 
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The feathers, which are long and nar— 
row, fall looſe over the breaſt; the 
ſcapulars are grey, ſtreaked with white, 
The ridge of the wing, and the break, 
belly, and thighs are white ; the latter 
daſhed with yellow. The tail, which 
conſiſts of twelve feathers, is afh-cy- 
loured; and the legs are of a Uirty green. 


Tux GREAT WHITE HERON, 
or EGRET. 


THE length of this bird, from the 
tip of the bill to the end of the claws, 
is tour feet and an half; and to wt 
end of the tail three feet and a quarter; 
the breadth, with extended wings, 13 
five fect and an half; and the weight 
about two pounds and an half, 11s 
bird is entire!» white, by which it may 
be diſtinguiſhed from the common 
heron ; it may alſo be diſtinguiſhed by 
its ſize, which is imailer ; by the length 
of its tail; and by its having ro creft. 
This heron is not often ſeen in England. 

There is a bird of this kind, called 
the Lefier White Heron, which only 
differs from the preceding in fize, and 
in having a creſt, 

The little white heron of Cateſby, 
has a crocked red bill, with a yellof 
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ris of the eyes: the body is white, 


nd the feet are green. 


us YELLOW and GREEN 
HERON or MaRsEILLEs. 


THE bill of this bird is black above, 
yellow below, and about three inches in 
ſength. The irides are white, as well 
ks that part of the neck next the chin; 
but the reſt of the neck, the top of the 

ead, the breaſt and belly, are varie- 
gated with brown lines. The back is 
lack; the wings are yellowith, ſpotted 
Frith black; and the tail is ſhort ; the 
Feathers of which are ſhort, and greatly 
reſemble hair. The thighs are ath-co- 
Jour, the feet black, and the claws yellow. 


Tre BITTERN. 


| THE bittern is leſs than the heron, 
and has a weaker bill, which is not 
above four inches in length : but it 


principally differs from the heron in its 


Colour, which is uſually of a paliſh 
Fellow, ſpotted and barred with black, 
t has two kinds of notes; the one 
roaking, when it 1s diſturbed ; the 
cer bellowing, which it commences 
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in the ſpring, and ends in autumn; 
The latter is indeed like the roaring of 
a bull, but hollower and louder, and i 
heard at the diſtance of a mile. From 
the loudneis and tolemnity of this n ote, 
many have imagined that the bird made 
ule of external inſtruments to pro- 
duce it, and that io {mall a body could 
never ejec ſuch a quentity of note. 
The common people are of opinion 
that it thruſts its bill into a reed; 
ar like a pipe, aſlitis in 1well- 
the note above 1ts natural pitch, 
Thorp fon the poct, and many others 
ſuppoic the bittern puts Its hcad under 
water, and then vioteatily blowing, 
produces that noiſe, The fact is, It 
wind- pipe is fitted to produce the found 
for which it is remarkable; the lower- 
art of it dividing into the lungs, is fup- 
plied with a hin Doſe membrane, Which 
can be filled with a large body O air, 
and exploded at pleaſure, It is certain 
that the bittern is frequently hcard 
where there are neither reeds nor wa- 
ters to aſſiſt its ſonorous invitations. 
This is a very retired bird, conceal- 
ing itfelf in the midſt of "reeds and 
ruſhes in marſhy places. Though it 15 
of the heron kind, it is neither 10 de- 
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ſtructive nor ſo voracious; and though 
it ſo nearly reſembles the heron In 
figure, it differs from it greatly in its 
manners and its appetites. The food 
of the bittern-1s chiefly frogs: 1t builds 
its neſt with the leaves of water -plantss 
and lays fix or ſeven eggs of an aſh- 
green colour. The heron feeds its 
young for ſeveral days; the bittern 
condutts its little ones to their food in 
about three days. The fleſh of the 
bittern has much the ſame flavour as 
that of the hare, and 1s frce from the 
fiſnyneſs of that of the heron : it is 
therefore eagerly ſought after by the 
fowler, and as it is with dithculty pro- 
__ to flight, and has a dull and 
fagging pace when on the wing, it 
does not often eſcape him. Towards 
the end of autumn, however, it ſeems 
to have ſhook off its wanted indolence, 
and is ſeen riſing in a ſpiral aſcent till 
it is quite loft from the view, making 
at the ſame time a very ſingular noiſe, 
Thus it often happens that the ſame 
animal aſſumes ent deſires at dif- 
ferent times; and tho?” the bittern has 
acquired the name of the ſtar-reaching- 
ird among the Latins, the Greeks have 
: tought It merited the epithet of lazy. 
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This bird is called the mire-drum in 
the north of England. 


Tues NORTH AMERICAN 
BITTERN. 


THIS is ſmaller than the Engliſh bit- 
tern; the wing, when cloſed, not excced- 
ing twelve inches in length. It reſem- 
bles ours with regard to the colour and 
figure, but may be diſtinguiſhed from it 
by carefully comparing them together, 


Tre SMALL BIT TERN. 


THIS bird is fourteen inches 1n 
length, and twenty in breadth. The 
bill is two inches long, and ſharp at the 
point; the upper-chap being black, and 
the lower yellow. The bale of the bil 
is ſurrounded with a yellow naked mem- 
brane, extending as far as the noſtrils. 
The tail is not above an inch long; 
and the feathers on the top of the head 
are brown, riſing a little in the manner 
of a tuft. The upper-part of the neck, 
the back, wings, and tail are al! 
brown, a few whitiſh and tawny po! 
excepted. The lower-part of the nech 
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brown, mixed with white and flcth- 
colour, 


Taz LIT. FLE.BITTERN or 
BRASIL. 


THIS bird is ſmaller than the com- 
mon pigeon, but the length of its neck 
s about ſeven inches. The ſkin at the 
baſe of the bill is yellowiſh. The 
upper part of the head 1s of the co- 
Jour of ſtcel, interſperſed with paliſh 
brown feathers. The neck, breaft, 
and belly are whitiſh ; but the back is 
a mixture of black and brown. The 
long feathers of the wings are greeniſh, 
with a white ſpot at the extremity of 
each, The other parts are beautitully 
variegated with black, brown, and aſh- 


colgur; and the feet are of a bloſſom- 


colour. The bill is long, ſtraight, and 
harp, and black at the point; the iris 
f the eyes is of a gold-colour, and the 
jail does not extend beyond the wings. 


uf SPOON-BILL, ox SHOVEL- 
LER. 


IF there had not been philoſophers, 
no have contended for the fortuitous 
pro- 
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production of things, one would have 
conceived it impoſſible for any human 


T! 
being to entertain ſo ſtrange a notion, and 
The moſt ſuperficial ſurvey of nature ¶ about 
ſo clearly indicates wiſdom and deſign, by it 
that it ſeems to ſhock every principle n y 
of common ſenſe to deny that in the We, © 
works of the Deity, which we ſo me b 
readily confeſs in the works of men, but, 
But if order and harmony ſufficiently trivar 
prove deſign, variety and beauty we ce 
evidently prove wiſdom; and the latter eaſy 
are as viſible in the works of God as the Hrhe! 
former: we have inſtances enough be-INtie fi 
fore us; but among the reſt let us at mal, 
preſent fix our attention on the ſpoon- arp 
bill, as ſingular and curious a bird Win a. 
any in nature, „en v 

When it ſtands erect, the ſpoon- bil ore, 
is about a yard in height; the body ſhear tl 
ſmall, but it is the length of the legs reque 
and neck which give it this ſtatute. ray, 
The beak is about eight inches in lengtꝭ-. Peak i. 
It is all the way broad and flat; but arge 
the beaks of all other birds are larg*\WMnq to. 
at the head, and ſmalleſt at the point eſca 
this, on the contrary, is largeſt there ne bi: 
it ſwells out into a broad and roundee.q 


end, like the bowl of a ſpoon, exceſ! 


that it is not hollow; and whether * 
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or open, makes a very ſingular appear- 
ance. | 
The bird is all over as white as ſnow, 
and though it has no ſort of variet 
about it, yet appears wonderfully pretty 
by its cleanlineſs. It 1s frequent in 
many parts of Europe, and is always 
ſeen about waters. The ſtructure of 
the bill appears ſtrange at firſt ſight ; 
but, like all other things, in the con- 
trivance . of the God of nature, when 
we come to enquire into its uſe, it is 
eaſy to know why it had this form. 
The food of the creature is principally 
the frog, a nimble and cunning ani- 
al, which will evade the ſtroke of a 
arp beak darted down at it, or will 
lip away ſometimes from the heron, 
ven when ſeized; the ſpoon- bill, there- 
ore, opening 1ts beak wide, places it 
ear the ground where theſe reptiles are 
requent, and when any come 1n its 
vay, cloſes the beak upon them: the 
deak is not only broad to hold them in 
large graſp at once, but it is notched 
nd toothed all the way round ; ſo that 


ie bird cruſhes the frog till it is half 
tad, and then ſwallows it. 
A 


Thus 


0 eſcape is impracticable. With this 


* 
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Thus we ſee nature docs nothing in 
vain ; and he who can concive that 
ſuch a ſingular inſtance of deſign is the 
effect of blind chance, and "not th 
production of an All-wiſe 8 
muſt have either a very bad head, or a 
worſe heart; and well deſerves to fit as 
a {cholar at the fect of that Frenc! "ee 
man“, who, to diſcredit the [cripture- 
account of the origin of man, has re- 
courſe to the vaineſt and moſt ab! :rd 
all ſyſtems; and would have us believe, 
that men of different colouis and tem- 
pers, ſprung, like muſhrooms, our of 
- different ſoils, on this globe! Ama- 
ing Alufdity But to what lengths 
will not pride and the love of paradox, 
lead men Ho much happier will it 
be; how much witer and | 


” 02. 


Letter men 
malt we prove ourle!ves, by adoring 
the Almighty and the All- EN: - 
looking up to him, through the g 
of the Creatures, with humility, cOn- 
fidence, joy, and love? 

; he poon-bill of America is of 2 
beautiful roie- colour, or a detiohtt ul 
ITS: Beauty of plumage fecms to 
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be the prerogative of all the birds of 
that continent, 

A bird ſo oddly faſhioned as the ſpoon- 
bill, might be expected to poſſeſs ſome 
21. peculiar appetites ; but it ſeems 


to lead a life entirely reſembling all 
thoſe of the crane kind, In Europe it 
breeds in high-trees, in company with 
the heron, and in a neſt formed of the 
fame materials : it lays four or five 
eggs, Which are white, powdered with- 
a few pale ſpots, 


Tue FLAMINGO. 


A curious enquirer into nature could 
no ſooner caſt his eyes upon this ex- 
traordinary bird, than he would be 
ſatisfied, that ſome peculiar ends were 
to be anſwered, by its uncommon 
length of legs and neck; the largeſt, 
we believe, of any of the bird-kind. 
And certainly nothing can be a ſtronger 
proof of deſign and wiſdom, in the 
Creator of all things, than the corre- 
ſpondence obſervable in creatu!., be- 
tween their wants, and the proviſion for 


thoſe wants. The flamingo is a ſuffi- 


cient example : it is frequeut, in the 
warmer climates, and moſt commonly 


found 
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found about the fhallow fhores of the 
ſea, and the mouths of rivers. When 
it is ſeen in the water, which is gene- 
rally the caſe, the body only 1s on the 
furface, and it appears ſwimining, tho 
really ſtanding. The head alto, 1s al- 
moſt conſtantly under water, in fearch 
of food: at theſe times all that is 
ſeen, is the body of a bird, as large as 
a wild gooſe, or a little more; but 
with whataſtoniſhment does the ſtranger 
ſee it come out of the water! Thehezdis 
firſt raiſed erect, and the ſurprifinglength 
of the neck, is like that of the oftrich, 
only more extraordinary: the body, as 
it comes on ſhore, is raiſed as much 
above the ground, as the head a 
the body, and there ſtalks forth a bird 
of a wonderful height; and in "wr 
ſurpaſſing almoſt every other. The 
wings nearly cover the body, and the 
tail is nothing: what part of the body 
remains uneovered is inow white ; the 
colour of. the wings is of a ſcarlet, ſo 
bright, that the eye is dazzled to look 
long upon it; and the long feathers ate 
of the deepeſt black: the neck is ot 
the ſame ſnow-white with the body, 
and the legs are of the ſame ſcarlet 
with the wings: the beak is blue, ex- 
cept 
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cept at the tip, where it is black, It is 
not long, ſtraight, and ſharp, as in the 
heron kind, but vaſtly ſtrong, and of a 
ſhape to Gagular, that it appears broken. 
Fhe legs and thighs, which are not 
much thicker than a man's finger, are 
about two feet eight inches hich ; - and 
its neck near. three feet long. The 
toes of the bird are connected together, 
by a membrane like thoſe of the duck- 
kiad ; ſo that it can ſwim; but the 
legs are long, and it never makes this 
utc of them, in the common courſe of 
us feeding: the only purpoſe to which 
thefe webs ſerve, is. the preſervation of 
its life on ſingular occaſions. The 
tides arc ſudden in ſome parts of Ame- 
rica, where the bird is common; and 
While it is rooting under ſome rongh 
Kone for a ſhell-fiſh, it becomes out of 
its depth, In this cate the leaſt guſt of 
air mght blow it to fea, and it muft 
perith, for it does not very eaſily rife 
rom the water, when out of its 17 

The webbed feet now are uſeful; 
wins till ic can reach the bottom, 1 
as ſoon as a ſmall part of its- legs are 
out of the water, it takes wing. 
Thus an indulgent providence hath 
ten care, as well for its particular 
5 2 ſafety, 
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ſafety, as its general ſupport ; and he 
muſt be blind, who docs not ſee the 

roviſion, which the Creator hath made 
for this bird's ſupply of its wants, as 
well as thoſe of others of the ſame kind, 
As they are to receive their nouriſh- 
ment from animals or plants, which are 


found in the water, and yet have no 


power to {ſwim ; the length of their 
legs and neck, ſufficiently anſwers all 
their demands. Thoſe who admire,” 
ſays a learned writer, * the wonderful 
means, by which the God of nature 
has contrived, that thoſe animals, which 
he has endued with a leſſer principle 
than reaton, ſhould provide themſelves 
with food, and ſecure their exiſtence, 
during a life, in which they are liable 
to innumerable accidents, would add 2 
great deal to the meaſure of their fur- 
priſe, did they comprehend the variety 
of thoſe means!“ Flow manifold are 

his works ! | 
«The fleſh of an old flamingo,” ſays 
Dampier, < is black and hard, though 
well taſted ; but that of a young one 1s 
much better. But, of all other deli- 
cacies, the flamingo's tongue is the 
moſt celebrated. A diſh of theſe 
tongues, 
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tongues,” continues he, is a feaſt 
for an emperor,” * 

Theſe birds always go in flocks, and 
are ſometimes ſeen, at the dawn of day, 
fving down in great numbers from the 
mountains; and conducting each other 
with a trumpet cry, ſounding like the 
word tococo, from whence the ſavages 
of Canada have giyen them the name. 
Their time of breeding 1 1s regulated by 

the climate in which they reſide : in 
North-America they breed in our ſum- 
mer; on the other ſide of the line they 
take de moſt favourable ſeaſon of the 
vear. They build in extenſive unfre- 


quented marſhes; and their neſts are 


hot leſs curious than the animals 
which build them: they are raiſed 
about a foot and an half from the ſar- 
ace of the pool, and are formed of 
mud feraped up together, and hardened 
dy the ſun, or the heat of the bird's 
body : they reſemble one of thoſe pots 
which we ice Place: d on chimnies, and 
are hollowed out in the thape of the 

bird, and have no lining but the well 
mented mud that Foros the des of 
the building. The female lays only two 


8805 ; and as her legs are immoderate- 


ly long, ſhe ſtraddles on the neſt, while 
T9 | hey 
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her legs hang down, one on each ſide, 
into the water. 


Tur AVOSETTA, 6x SCOOPER, 


THE avoſetta may be diſtinguiſhed \ 

from all other birds by the fingular 5 
form of its bill, which turns up like a 
hook, in an oppoſite direction to that 

of the hawk or parrot : this extraordi- | 

nary bill is about three inches and an 

half long, flender, compreſſed very 

thin, flexible, and of a ſubſtance like 

whalebone. The tongue is ſhort : the 

head is black, as well as half the hind- 

part of the neck; all the under ſide of 

the body is of a pure white; the back, 

the coverts on the ridge of the wings, 

and ſome of the leſſer quill- feathers, are | 

of the ſame colour ; the other coverts 

and the exterior ſides and ends of the 

greater quill-feathers are black : the 

tail gonſiſts of twelve white feathers : 

the legs, which are very long, are of 

a fine blue-colour, and naked higher 

than the knees ; the webs are duiky, 

and deeply indented, 

It feeds on worms and inſe&s, which — 
it ſcoops out of the ſand with its bill. W == 
It lays two eggs about the ſize of thee 
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of the pigeon, which are white tinged 
with green, and ſpotted with black. 
Theſe birds are often ſeen in winter on 
the eaſtern ſhores of this kingdom: in 
Glouceſterſhire, at the Severn's mouth; 
and ſometimes on the lakes of Shrop- 
ſhire. It has a chirping pert note, and 
frequently wades 1n the waters, 


Tus CURLEW. 


THE weight of the curlew is about 


twenty-ſeven ounces; the length, from 
the top of the bill to the end of the 
claws, twenty-nine inches; and the 
breadth, when the wings are extended, 
three feet four inches. The bill of this 
bird, which is near ſix inches long, is 

arrow, a little crooked, and of a dark 
brown- colour. The legs are long, bare, 
and of a duſky blue, having a thick 
membrane which reaches to the firſt 
joint, This bird 1s of a greyiſh co- 
jour, and its fleſh is very rank and 
hy, notwithſtanding an old Engliſh 
proverb in its favour. In the winter 
time, theſe birds frequent our ſea- 
coaſts in large flocks, walking on the 
open ſands ; feeding on crabs and other 
marine inſects. In the ſummer they 
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retire to the mountainous part of the 
country, where they pair and breed, 
Their legs are of a pale oltve-colour, 

marked with irregular brown ſpots. 

The leſſer curlew, called alſo the 
wimbrel, greatly reſembles the other, 
its fize only excepted, for it weighs uy 
more than twelve ounces. 


THE WOODCOCK. 
THE woodcock is ſmaller th 


partridge, and uſually weighs about 
twelve ounces : it is fourteen inches in 
length, and twenty-{ix in breath, 
The bill is ftraight, and three inches 
long; the upper-part falling a little 

over the under at the tip: it is duſky 
towards the end, and reddiſh at the 
baſe: a black Une extends from the 
bill to the eyes, and the forchead is of 
a reddiſh aſn- colour. The head, neck, 
back, and coverts of the wings are ir- 
regularly barred with a kind of a red, 
black, grey, and aſh- colour; but on 
the head the black predominates 3 : the 
uill-feathers are duſky, indented with 
red marks: the lower- part of the body 
is of a dirty white, with numerous 
txanſyerſe lines of a duſky-colovr. 
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The tail, which conſiſts of twelve fea- 
thers, is duſky on one web, and has a 
red mark on the other: the tips are 
aſh-cotoured above, and white below. 
Their legs and feet are of a duſky pale 
colour, and the claws are divided to 
their origin. Their eggs are long, and 
of a pale red, with ſpots and clouds of 
a deeper colour. | 

During ſummer theſe birds are inha- 
bitants of the Alps of Norway, Swe- 
den, and the northern parts of Europe. 
When the froſt commences there, they 
go into milder climates, where the 
ground is open, and adapted to their 
manner of feeding: they leave Eng- 
land about the latter end of February, 
or the beginning of March ; though 
they have been ſometimes known to 
continue here. They ſeparate foon 
after their arrival here, but they pair 
2gain before they return to their native 
haunts, 

They quit France, Germany, and 
Italy in the ſame manner ; making the 
cold northern ſituations their general 
ſummer rendezvous, In the winter 
great numbers of them are ſcen as far 
jouth as Smyrna and Aleppo “*; and in 

» Ruilel's Hiſt, Aleppo, 64. 
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the ſame ſeaſon in Barbary, It has hee: 
jalid that tome of them have appeared 
as far ſouth as Egypt. Thoſe whic 
reſort into the countries of the Levan 
perhaps come from the deſerts of 
Siberia or Tartary, or the cold moun- 
tains of Armenia. It is {aid that wood- 
cocks are unknown in North-America, 
and Mr. Banks afferts that they arc nat 
to he met with in Newfoundland. The 
fleſh of the woodcock is eſteemed 2 
great delicaey. 


The GoDwWIT. 


Tue GODWIT. 


THIS is not much unlike the wood- 
cock, though it is much larger: it is 
ſixteen inches in length, and twenty- 
ſeven in breadth ; the bill is four 
inches long, black at the end, and of: 
pale purple at the baſe : the feathers of 
the head, neck, and back, arc of a 
light reddiſh brown, marked in tht 
middle with a duſky ſpot. The rump 
is remarkable for having a white ring. 
Theſe birds are taken in the fens, in 
the ſame ſcafon, and in the ſame man- 
ner with the ruffs and recs, and when 
zattened are eſteemed a great delicacy. 
In September they appear on our can 
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in {mall flocks, and remain with us the 

whole winter. Like the curlew, they 

walk on the open fands, and feed ON 
juſects. 

The Red Godwit, which is not a 
very common ſpecies in England, is 
highly marked with red on the breaſt; 
ad is more particularly diſtinguiſhed 
by its bill, which is not quite ſtraight, 
but a little reflected upwards. 

Mr. Ray mentions a bird that he 

alls the Leſſer Godwit, which weighs 
na nine ounces. 


Ive GREAT AMERICAN 
GODWIT. 


THE bill of this bird is about four 
inches long, ſtraight, and flender; and 
$ of A bright yellow halt way "next 
we head, growing gradually dniky till 
It becomes black at the point, The 
yes are more diſtant from the bull than 
In other birds. The head and upper- 


parts of the body are mottled with black. 


dark brown, except that the rump 
© Apna. with crots-bars. The quills 
ee wings next the great ones are of 
Wo oxrange- -colour marked with tmall 
ck 52585 The belly and. thighs are 
f of 
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of a browniſh white; the thighs are 
naked far above the knees; and the 
legs and feet are covered with duſky 
ſcales. 

The White North- American God- 
wit 1s wholly white, except the tail, 
the greater quills, and the ſmall fea- 
thers on the ridge of each wing, which 
are of a dirty white, Its bill turns up 
towards the point, like that of the 
avoſetta. 


Tur GREEN SHANK. 
THESE birds appear in winter, in 


ſmall flocks, on our coaſts and wet 
rounds : the bill 1s two inches and an 
alf ; the upper-chap ſtraight, and the 
lower refle ing a little upwards: the 
head and upper- part of the neck are 
aſh-coloured, marked with ſmall dulky 
lines: the coverts of the wings, th: 
ſcapulars, and the u upper part of ti: 
back are of a browniſh aſh-colour ; ths 
quill-feathers are duſky, their 1nnct- 
webs being ſpeckled with white: th: 
breaſt, belly, thighs and tail are white; 
the latter being marked with undulated 
duſky bars. The legs, which are yel- 


low, are long, ſlender, and bare abov! 
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two inches higher than the knees. Tl e 
exterior toe is united to the middle toe 
as far as the ſecond joint, by a ftrong 
membrane, which borders their ſides 
to the very end. It is a bird of an ele- 
gant ſhape, but ſmall, not excecding 
ix ounces in weight. 

The Spotted Red Shank is equal to 
the preceding in ſize, and is principally 
diſtinguiſhed by the colour of its legs, 
which is a very bright red. 


THE SNIPE. 


THE ſnipe weighs about four ounces; 
and is in length, from the tip of the 
bill to the end of the tail, about twelve 
inches; in breadth it 1s fourteen inches. 
The bill is three inches long, ſtraight, 
and of a dutky-colour. The head is 
vided lengthways with four black and 
three red lines: the chin is white, an! 
the neck is varied with brown and red: 
he ſcapulars are beautifully ſtriped with 
back and yellow. The quil!-feather; 
are duſky, but the edge of the firſt, and 
the tips of the ſecondary feathers are 
rhite : the breaſt and belly are white : 
ne tail is duſky, marked with ruſt co- 
our, and tipt with white; the legs are 
oft 
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of a paliſh green, and the claws are 
black. 

'Fhe young of theſe birds arc ſo often 
found in England, that it is doubtful 
whether they entirely leave this iſland; 
It is, however, certain that ſome of 
them continue with us all the ſummer. 
making their neſts as well on the h hel 
mountains, as in our low moors: an 
marſhes, aud laying four or five ege 
of a dirty oli re- colour, marked 
dutky ſpots. Their food 1s like e 


the 0800 Ce, and their fleih is eſte: 

8 «bs 4 . 121: 
ed, 45 9018 tender, 1 * Ct, and deli 
cate. 


Tux JACK-SNIPE, on JUDCOCK 


THIS is not above half the ſize of 
ſnipe, its weight not exceeding two 
ounces. The crown of the head 
black, tinged with ruſt-co alour : * 
the neck 1s varied with white, brown, 
and a pale red : the ſcapular teather 
are brown, bordered with yellow; th 
rump is of a glofly bluiſh purple; tt: 
belly white; the greater auill- feathes 
guiky 3; the tail feathers brown, edge 
with tawny; and the legs of an all 
coloured green. The haunts and to6 
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of this ſpecies are the ſame as thoſe of 
the ſnipe. It is much leſs frequent 
among us, and very difficult to be 
found. 

in this groupe of ſmall birds of the 
crane kind a great many more might be 
added. We have enumerated thoſe 
with the long bill; and ſhall juſt men- 
tion thoſe which have ſhorter bills, un- 
der a collar of feathers round the neck 
of the male; namely, the ruff, the 
knot, the ſand-piper, the ſanderling, 
the dunlin, the purre, and the ſtunt, 

After theſe follow the lap-wing, the 
green plover, the grey plover, the dot- 
trel, the turnſtone, and the tea-lark ; 
which have all very thort bills. 

Theſe birds of the crane kind, which 
have thort bills, are not, however, 
without proper proviſion for their fub- 
ſiſtence. They run with ſurprizing ra- 
pidity along the ſurface of rhe marſh, 
ox the ſea-ſhore, quartering their ground 
with great dexterity, and leaving no- 
thing of the inſect kind that happens to 
ke on the ſurface. 

In their ſeaſons of courtſhip they 
pair like other birds; but not without 
violent conteſts between the males for 
the choice of the females. A littte 


n bird 
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bird of this tribe, called the ruff, has 
got the epithet of che fighter, merely 
from its great perſeverance and ani- 
moſity on theſe occaſions. 

Theſe birds uſually breed in fome 
ifland ſurrounded with ledgy moors, 

where men ſeldom reſort. "The eggs of 

a'l theſe birds are highly valued by the 
luxurious; though there is not much cu- 
linary art exerciled upon them, for they 
are only boiled hard, and ſerved up 
without any further preparation. The 
young of this claſs being ſoon hatched, 
they arrive at maturity {ſoon after their 
excluſon. As the fleſh of almoſt all 
theſe birds is in high eſtimation, variety 
of methods are uſed for taking them ; 
and in particular the ruff and the reeve 
are greatly fought after, particularly 
in Lincoluſhire and the jfle of Fly, 
"Theſe are reckoned a very great deli- 
cacy, and it may not be amiſs to ob- 
ſerve, that the name of the male is the 
ruff, and that of the ſemale the reeve. 


Tnr WATER-HEN AND THY 
COOT,. 


THERE are two or IVY birds which 
ſeem to form the ſhade between watcr- 
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fowls, properly ſo called, and thoſe of 


the crane kind. They, in tome de- 
gree, partake of the form of the cranes 
and, though furniſhed with long ; leg 
and necks, rather ſim than wade, 
They cannot, it propriety, be called 
web- footed. though they are net eu- 
tirely diveſted of membrancs, with 
which their toes are fringed on each 
fide, and which enable them to ſwim. 
T. he water-hen and the coot fall un- 


1 


der this claſs,. and they have too near 
an affinity, not to he ra naked in the ame 
deſeription. They reſcmble each other 
in thape, they both have long legs, and 
thighs which are partly naked : their 
wings are ſhort, their bills ſhort an | 
weak, their forcheads are bald and de- 
ſtitute of feathers, their colour is black, 
and their habits are the ſame. Ta 
ſize tl jey are different; the water- he! 1 
weighing about fifteen ounces, and the 


W eee In the coot, the 


bald part of the forchead is black; in 


the water-hen it is of a beautiful pink- 
colour; the tocs of the coot are cdgc 

with a ſcolloped. membrane; thoſe 01 
the water-hen are ſtraight and nar- 
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In their manner of living there is leſ; 
difference than in their figures; the 
hiſtory of one will therefore ſerve for 
both. Birds of the crane kind ate 
furniſhed with iong wings, and can 
eaſily change place; the water-hen. 
whoie wings are ſhort, never deſerts the 
pond or river in which it ſeeks for pro- 
viſion, and the graſſy banks which form 
the margin of thoſe waters, Wheths: 
its food conſifts of pond-weed, or wa- 
ter inſects, is not abſolutely certain; 
but pond-weed has been found in their 
ſtomachs. She makes her neſt upon 
low trees and ſhrubs by the water-ſide; 
it conſiſts of ſticks and fibres. The 
female lays twice or thrice in a ſum- 
mer; her eggs are white with a tinc- 
ture of green, and ſpotted with red. 
As ſoon as the young are excluded the 

egg, they ſwim in company with the 


arent, and imitate all her manners; 
bor when they are able to provide for 
themſelves, fhe drives them off to ſcek 
their fortune, 

The coot, being a larger bird, is 
generally ſeen in larger ſtreams, and 
more remote from mankind, The wa- 
ter-hen prefers inhabited ſituations, de- 
lighting in ponds, motes, and pools of 

Water 
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water near gentlemen's houſes; but the 
coot continues in rivers, and among 
ruſhy margined lakes; where it makes a 
neſt of the weeds which are ſupplied by 
theſtream, lay ing them among the reeds, 
floating on the furface, and riſing and 
falling with the water. It is ſupported 
by the reeds among which it is built, ſo 
that it is ſeldom waſhed into the middle 
of the ſtream: but, when this accident 
happens, which is ſometimes the caſe, 
the bird fits in her neſt, like a mariner 
in his boat, and, with her legs, ſteers 
her cargo into the neareſt harbour. 

To theſe birds, with long legs and 
finny tocs, may be added one ſpecies 
more, with ſhort legs and finny toes: 
the bird J mean is the grebe. It is 
much larger than either of the former, 
and its plumage is black and white: its 
legs are calculated entirely for ſwim- 
ming, and not for walking; from the 
knee upwards they are indeed hid in 
the belly of the bird, and conſequently 
have very little motion. It is on this 
account that they ſeldom leave the 
water, and uſually frequent thoſe ſhal- 
low pools where their aculty of ſwim- 
ming can be turned to the greateſt ad- 
vantage, in fiſhing and purſuing their 


Prey. 
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prey. They chiefly frequent the mere: 

of Shropſhire and Cheſhire, where they 
breed in a floating- neſt among reeds and 
Hags, which are kept ſteady by the reeds 
of the margin. The grebe preys upon 
fiſh, and is almoſt perpetually diving. 
Even in ſwimming, it ſhews little more 
than the head above water, and is ex- 
tremely difficult to be ſhot, as it darts 
down on the: leaft appearance of dan- 
ger. It ncver appears on land, and, 
though frequently diſturbed, w ill never 
deſert that lake, w nere, by diving and 
ſwimming, it can find food and ſe- 
curity . 

Theſe birds arc l valued 
for the Kin of their breaſt, the plumage 
of which is of a moſt beautiful white, 
and as gloſly as ſattin. This part is 
made into tippets; but the ſkins loſe 
their ſhining colour about February; 
and their breaſts are entirely bare in 
brecding- time. 


Tae LESSER CRESTED OREBE, 


THIS ſpecies i is ſmaller than a teal ; 
the head 1 neck are black; the oat 
ſpotted with white; the whole upper- 
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fide of a blackiſh brown, except the 
ridge of the wing above the firſt joint, 
and the tips of the middle quill-fea- 
thers, which are white; the breaſt, 
belly, and inner-coverts of the wings 
are white. A tuft of long looſe fea- 
thers hang backwards on each fide be- 
hind the eyes. The irides are red, and 
the legs of a dirty green. A bare 


ſtripe of red extends from the bill to 
the eyes. 


TuE WHITE Axp DUSK N 


GRE BE. 


THIS is about the fize of a teal, 
and the bill is ſomewhat more than an 
inch long. The crown of the head 
is duſky, as well as the whole upper 
part of the body: the 1inner-coverts, 
the ridge of the wing, and the middle 
quill-feathers are white; all the reſt 
of the wing being duſky : the bill is 
joined to the eye by a bare ſkin of a 
fine red colour: the belly and the 
thighs are white, except a few black 
{pots on the latter, In ſome birds 


the whole neck 1s aſh-coloured. 
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This bird is frequently ſcen in Li in- 


colnſhire, where it breeds. 


THE LIETEE GREBE. 
ö fy XS. 

THE length of this bird is ten 
inches, the breadth” ſixteen inches, 
and the weight ahout ſix or Ben 
vunces, The head is thick ſet with 
fcathers, which on the cheeks of old 
birds are of a bright bay. The top 
of the head, the "neck, breaſt, ani 
the whole upper- -1idc 1 che body 
are of a deep brown, tinged wich 
red the great quill-feathers are duſky; 
the belly is aſh- coloured, mixed with 
a filvery white; and the legs are 
of a dirty green. Theſe birds dive 
with great Twiftneſs, and remain a 
long time under water: their food is 
fiſh and water-plants, They frequent 
rivers, aud form their neſts in the 
water Rear the banks, which; not be- 
ing faſtened, riſe and fall with the 


water, The female lays five or fix 


white eggs, which ſhe always covers 


when ſhe quits the neſt. ow they 


arc haiched appears aſtoniſhing, as 
the 
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the water riſes through the neſt, and 
always keeps them wet. The neſt 
is about a foot thick, confiſting of 

* -1t x 5 WP : 18 
an amazing quantity of grats, and wa- 
ter-plants. 
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